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FESTAL BELLS. 
BY SARAH WARNER BROOKS. 


Riva blithely, festal bells! ring in the day “ 
That weary ages—tofling through the past— 

Wrought out, when the slow shadows crept away, 
And Liberty's young morning broke at last ! 


Ring sadly, sadly, festal bells ! and low— 
For, out on yonder arid field of strife, 
Morn, weeping, marks with mournful flow 
The heart-tide well from many a costly life ! 


And slowly, slowly filming with a dreamless rest, 
Eyes dark with tenderness and hope and trust, 
Dear locks, that dainty-fingered love caressed, 
—_ and torn, and trampled in the crimsoned 
ust ! 


And many a blood-red blade shall smite to-day, 
Brave tender hearts of mother, maid, and wife 
With the slow, inward wounds that bleed alway— 
Staunched but with green leaves from the 
** Tree of Life.’? 


Ring grandly ! since the stars together sang 
Glad matins on Creation’s natal day, 

Never, such broad eternal issues hung 
For God’s fair earth, upon the doubtful fray ! 


To lose, is to go back with brazen shame 
To old-time twilight, drear and dim— 
To forge anew, in Liberty’s sweet name, 


Letters for white-robed Freedom’s every limb ! 


To win, is to wipe out a loathful stain 
From the’fair garmeats of a peerless land, 
And speed her, purged and cleansed and * born 
again,’’ 
Adown the gazing ages, free and grand ! 


Ring festal bells—in sooth, ring in the day— 
The day a groaning nation waits to see ; 
When right and justice all our land shall sway ; 
Ring in the tardy. ‘* year of jubilee ! ”’ 
—Providence Journal. 


IN RESURRECTIONE DOMINI. 
(From the Latin of Peter the Venerable.) 


Hus, Magdalena, hush thy wailing, 
And bid those streaming eyes be clear, 

At Simon’s feast thy tears prevailing, 
Left thee no cause for weeping here: 

A thousand notes of love are blending, 

A thousand heavenly joys descending— 
Let glad hosannas ring ! 


Here, Magdalena, smiles become thee, 
Unveil the light of that pure brow, 

The threatening anguish is passed from thee, 
A glorious dawn is flashing now : 

Christ hath the captive world set free, 

And over death won victory— 
Let glad hosannas ring ! 


Join, Magdalena, join our choirs, 
Christ cometh from his gloomy cave, 
The appointed day of grief expires, 
He comes, the conqueror of the grave. 


Whom dying thy hot tears bedewed, 
Him rising hail with rapturous mood— 
Let glad hosannas ring ! 


Lift, Magdalena, lift thy face, 

All speechless, to thy new-born Lord, 
Adore that brow’s benignant grace, 

And be the fivefold wounds adored ; 
On him like glistening pearls they shine, 
The jewels of the life divine— 

Let glad hosannas ring ! 


Live Magdalena, life is well, 

Thy sun again mounts high in heaven ; 
Let all thy veins with rapture swell, 

That He the might of death hath riven ; 
Past are thy pains and sorrows stern, 
Now let thy joyous love return, 

And glad hosannas ring ! 

—Spectator. 


“ MIDNIGHT IS PAST—THE CROSS BEGINS 
TO BEND. 


‘* Midnight is past—the Cross begins to bend ! *’ 
So sings the sailor on the Southern sea, 

Longing for darkness and the night to end, 

And letting such old signs his Fancy please ! 


The night-watch, that began in storm and gloom; 
Wearied his soul—its dull hours dragging by— 

He smiles in seeing black clouds lift—make room, 
For this sweet writing of the stars, on high ! 


And so I think, through all our ranks to-day, 
Look, answers look, and friend speaks quick to 
friend, 
Soldier to soldier, brother to brother, say, 
** Midnight is past—the Cross begins to bend !”° 


Ay, ringing bells, throughout this summer air, 
With all their happy tide of music, blend, 
The voice and blessing—of our dead, who share 
With us this joy—* The Cross begins to 
bend! ” 
Roxbury, July, 1868. 


UNUSUAL DAYS. (29 Fes.) 


THERE come unusual days, which, on life’s plain, 
Stand out for memory’s gaze ; days of rare joy, 
Or startling incident, or unhoped gain, 
Alas ! too oft of more than wonted pain, 
Or woe that breaks the heart; such days 
destroy 
The sameness of life’s course ; and add one more 
To the year’s units, heaping thence our store 
Of good or evil : ne’er can we maintain 
The calendar unbroken, but must meet 
The change that is corrective : Lord, when thou 
Putt’s in my time a day, as thou dost now, 
Unknow in other years, grant, I entreat, 
Such grace illume it, that, whate’er its phase, 
It add to holiness, and lengthen praise. 





—Time’ s Treasure. 
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HOME LIFE 


From St. James’s Magazine. 
HOME LIFE IN ALGIERS. 

We confess that it was with some feeling 
of apprehension that we cut the leaves of a 
new French work, which bore on its cover the 
notorious name of the author of ‘ Fanny ”’ 
and ‘‘ Daniel.’’ Nor did his selection of a 
subject decrease that apprehension; for a 
gentleman of M. Feydeau’s peculiar turn of 
mind would find ample scope in describing 
the penetralia of home life in Algiers. 
Greatly daring, then, we proceeded to read, 
and soon found ourselves agreeably disap- 
pointed. On this occasion * M. Feydeau has 
discarded all his psychological ideas about 
women, and produced a modest, well-written 
volume about the unquhile capital of the 
Dey, which adds much to our store of knowl- 
edge about a city which will ever prove at- 
tractive to visitors from all parts of Europe. 

Public life in Algiers bears to a great ex- 
tent the character of a carnival. In the hilly, 
shadowy streets running between the white 
houses, on the squares surrounded by arcades, 
and in the neighborhood of the plashing 
fountains, a strange crowd collects from early 
dawn, composed of the most varied types, and 
dressed in the most attractive costumes. Let 
us pay a visit to the grand square at 6 a.m. 
The Moors flock down from the upper town, 
and mingle with the Jews standing near the 
bazaar ; the Mahon fishermen who come up 
from the quays carrying large hampers full 
of fresh fish ; Biskris, driving before them 
long files of donkeys loaded with gravel ; and 
Maltese gardeners, dragging small trucks full 
of oranges and pomegranates. All along the 
white walls on either side of the street, 
crouching negresses, wrapped from head to 
foot in a piece of cotton cloth, are selling 
their pink loaves, while laughing together 
with that childish laugh which it is a pleas- 
ure to hear. Sherbet sellers tinkle their 
bells, and beggars artistically draped in their 
ragged burnous, and lying in the shade on the 
bazaar steps, are voluptuously driving away 
the flies with their fans of rice straw. Daily 
there are types cnough assembled here to oc- 
cupy an artist for life; bare-legged riders 
thrusting their stallions among the muttering 
footmen ; any quantity of soldiers in fantas- 
tic uniforms, showing off before the women 
‘with the air of a conqueror ; grisettes, who 

* Alger. 


Etude par Ernest Feydeau. Paris: 
Michel Levy. 
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seemed to have just arrived from the Quar- 
tier Latin; Jew women, wrapped in those 
long cloaks of brown silk, which give to their 
indolent gait something of the stiffness of 
Egyptian statues; and, lastly, Moorish 
women, tripping through the groups, like 
white phantoms, with laughing eyes. 

At night the Government Square offers us 
another Algiers, quite new, and not the less 
strange. This square is the forum of the 
Europeans. It is a vast space contained be- 
tween houses, with arcades, planted with 
trees on three sides, and facing the sea. So 
soon as the sun has sunk below the horizon, 
a military orchestra plays here waltzes and 
quadrilles, and an indolent crowd comes to 
listen to the band, while seeking the absent 
breeze. Here you meet, in turn, the mili- 
tary colonist, an old officer who gained all 
his steps on African soil, and now cultivates 
a little farm in the plain of the Mitidja ; the 
colonist who landed immediately after the 
conquest, who has exchanged many a shot 
with the Arabs, and seen whole villages de- 
populated by fever; the restless and crafty 
tradesman, ever busy with loans, lawsuits, 
buying, credits, and usury; the merchant 
of Marseilles, a gay, plump, and good fellow, 
recognizable by that accent which makes him 
laugh at himself; magistrates, sailors, young 
officers, and travellers who have returned from 
a lengthened trip, say, to M’zab, Tripoli, or 
Tunis. The latter are bronzed by the sun ; 
the desert belongs to them, and Lord help 
you if you allude to it in their presence! 
Add to this crowd, dressed in convenient gar- 
ments, the wives of tradespeople and clerks, 
and a few laughing lorettes, who display the 
amplitudes of their crinoline on the asphalt. 
Remember that all these people are walking 
about, and talking in the light of thegas and 
the stars, and you will have a faithful idea 
of the spectacle offered each evening by the 
Government Square of Algiers. 

In the upper town night is thoroughly 
Oriental. The Moorish and Jewish women 
sit outside their houses, with their naked feet 
stretched out before them ; the whitewashed 
wall against which they lean forming a relief 
to their gay costume. There is a good deal 
of talking going on, and the few promenaders 
pick up interesting scraps of conversation. 
At times it isan Arab, wrapped in his bur- 
nous, who asks hospitality through the mas- 
sive gate of a discreet-looking house ; some- 
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times it is a Frenchman, who from the streets | 
tries to strike up a friendship with a native 
woman, seated at her small window; and 
there are also men singing, in the hope of 
touching the heart of their beloved, and the 
beloved often replies from the other side of 
the wall, without showing herself. The ef- 
fect of these duets is rather graceful ; here is 
one which our author overheard sung by two 
lovers who could not see each other :— 





“*« Deprived of my reason,’ the Arab said | 
in the street, ‘ despised in the towns where | 
I wander, tortured by the pains of love.’ 

‘¢ J live in despair,’ the Moorish girl took | 
up the strain inside her house— i live in | 
despair at not having two hearts ; one would | 
serve for my private existence, the other | 
would be surrendered to the torments of love.’ | 

‘¢The Arab continued immediately,— 

*« « But, alas! [ have only one, which love | 
has seized on, so that I can neither hope for | 
a peaceful existence nor a speedy death.’ | 

««¢ And I am,’ the girl replied, ‘like the | 
bird which a boy holds in his hands and which | 
he causes to feel the agonies of death while | 
playing with it.’”’ 

Let us enter one of these native houses. | 
In the first place, the reader must not expect 
to find here—or, indeed, anywhere in Algiers 
—sumptuous and noble furniture. That of 
the principal room, in which strangers are | 
received, consists of three mattresses, spread | 
on the ground, and forming three sides of a | 
rectangle. Very common carpets are laid on 
the mattresses ; and in the centre of the rec- | 
tangle, a large pewter salver supports a cup- | 
ful of pomegranate seeds, or a large nosegay. 
There is only one very small window, and 
the little light in the room reaches it through | 
the open door. This room, however, like the 
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of vials, and nameless articles employed in 


ladies’ toilet, but they are not worth talking 
about. But now to introduce you to the 
mistress of the house. 

M. Feydeau confesses, with a sigh of re- 
gret, that though he can remember an infini- 
tude of Moorish women, very few of them 
were pretty, say two or three in fifty. The 
one he selects for a type, however, is young, 
and may pass for agreeable. Seated, in her 
gala costume, with legs crossed like a fakir, 
her naked foot resting on her knee, and hold- 
ing the guitar under her arm, she torments 
the cords of the instrument with a reed. It 
is almost needless to tell you that her arms 
are the color of oranges, that her toe-nails 
are blackened with henna, and that her white 
satin gold-flowered trousers spread out on the 
divan around her, and, fastened at the knee, 
fall back to the middle of the leg. Her trans- 
parent chemisette covers her bust without 
concealing it, and falls below her hips, with 
two long bands of crimson silk. A yellow 
ribbon is fastened around her neck, with a 
necklace of cight rows of fine pearls ; a blue, 
gold-striped handkerchief is fastened across 
her forehead, its long fringe hanging down 
to the middle of her back. The delicate skin 
of her. face, which has never been assailed by 
the sunbeams, is pink on her cheek-bones, 
and derives a marvellous lustre from a patch 
on the temple or chin. Lastly, she has red 
lips, very white teeth, black eyes overshad- 
owed by heavy lashes, and painted eyebrows ; 
and there is something timid and resigned 


‘about her whole face, which resembles the 


expression of a wild beast caught in a trap. 
We must not omit one charming detail of her 
costume. A garland of jessamine flowers, 


whole house indeed, is exquisitely clean, be- | threaded like the beads of a rosary, describes 
ing carefully whitewashed, and the floor com- | an elegant spiral round her head, half con- 
posed of colored tiles. At one of the ends | cealing a diadem of diamonds, and falling on 
of the reom, a white muslin curtain with a | either side down her cheek. She also wears 
fringe of gold, half raised, enables you to a broad, loose girdle of silk, embroidered with 
catch a glimpse of an iron bedstead, such as | gold thread, round her waist. Moorish women 
are usual in colleges and hospitals. At the adore the marriage of fine clothes, flowers, 
other end is a clumsy chest of drawers, by |and jewelry. They never wear mosaic, and 
the side of a gaily painted Turkish trunk. | from their leg-rings up to their ear-rings, 
The rest of the furniture hangs rather hap- | everything that glistens about them is made 
hazard along the walls, and consists of a set | of good, fine gold. 

of painted shelves, on which amber necklaces,| The native races of Algiers are divided into 
and handkerchiefs, are hung, a mirror witha | two classes, — the hadars, or citizens, consti- 
carved frame, a big-bellied guitar, and straw | tuting the fixed population ; and the derranist 
fly-disturbers, in the shape of small flags. or foreigners, composed of artisans and tra- 
There is also here and there on shelves a pile | ders, temporarily dwelling in the city. At 
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the time of the conquest the berranis formed 
a certain number of corporations, managed 
by the amins, or syndics. The French, how- 
ever, speedily altered all this, and every ber- 
rani coming to Algiers to carry on his calling 
is obliged to go before the representative of 
the administration. He receives a ticket, 
bearing the name of his corporation, and a 
book, in which his name, origin, and descrip- 
tion are entered. The different masters who 
employ him record their remarks in this 
book, and when he wishes to leave the town, 
he must change his book for a permit to de- 
part. Any disputes that arise between them 
are settled by the assembled council of the 
amins, and M. Feydeau took a delight in 
paying visits to the court, which was held in 
a garden. The charges were very amusing. 
At one moment it was a Biskri, who came to 
complain of a Moorish woman, whose furni- 
ture he had moved ; and the woman, thrust- 
ing her hand, red with henna, from under her 
haik, explained to the court, with a multi- 
tude of gestures, that the Biskri had injured 
her furniture, and it was only fair that she 
should stop the cost of repairing it out of the 
price agreed on. Another time it was a ne- 
gress accusing a Laghouati of spilling a jar 
of oil over her melaia. The Laghouati claimed 
the value of his oil; the negress that of her 
garment. Again, it was a negro whom a 
Kabyle had beaten, or a Kabyle whom a ne- 
gro had smashed, and both demanded money 
asa consolation for the blows they had re- 
ceived. Or, again, it was a Jewish woman 
accusing a M’zabite of stealing her rings, 
which she had forgotten at the bath ; and the 
M’zabite, to prove that he had not stolen, 
displayed to the court his ten fingers bare of 
rings, with an ingenuous air. 

Puerile enough the cases were, but they 
enabled M. Feydeau to form a good notion 
of the home-life of Algiers, by which he has 
profited. He has arrived at the conclusion 
that the Moors, formerly so powerful, are at 
the present day a very little people of arti- 
sans, scribes, and merchants. The younger 
become barbers, embroiderers, coffee-shop 
keepers, flower-sellers, servants, farriers, 
cobblers, and fanmakers; the elder become 
tobacco-sellers, bakers, buttonmakers, musi- 
cians, or grocers. There is nothing manly 
‘about these turban-bearers ; by the side of 
Arabs they appear bastardized, and are so, 
indeed, as they no longer have in their blood 
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the necessary element for renovation. At the 
time of the French conquest, the Moors formed 
the largest part of the Algerian population, 
but at the present day they are not more nu- 
merous than the Jews. They have disap- 
peared ; some have gone away to scek a gov- 
ernment less offensive than the French for 
their habits and religion, while others have 
died of privation and misery. Those who 
remain, after pledging their most valuable 
articles, at times select a trade the easiest 
possible. On the other hand, they have their 
good qualities ; respect for the aged, absolute 
submission to paternal authority, and resig- 
nation, are the virtues which they transmit 
from generation to generation. They have 
lost their sobriety, it is true, but they have 
retained a host of traditions; and this is 
something, at a period when traditions are 
dying out to make way for hypocritical mer- 
cantilism. Lastly, they are most religious 
in the highest sense of the term ; never try- 
ing to make proselytes, and contenting them- 
selves with personal humiliation before the 
Deity, who has rudely chastised them dur- 
ing the last three centuries. Among them 
expiation entirely absolves the crime. When 
a robber leaves the galleys, his whole family 
go to meet him ; they lead him home, and his 
friends assemble to greet him with songs and 
dances. ‘They say of him, He has expiated ; 
he is, therefore, absolved from his crime, and 
no one thinks of alluding toit. Suicide does 
not exist among the Moors after our fashion ; 
that is to say, when a man is crushed by mis- 
fortune, he does not seek relief from a pistol. 
He flies to haschisch, and hence happy peo- 
ple never smoke it. Here isan affecting story 
as told by our author :— 

‘‘T wished to see one of these self-con- 
demned men, and that was not difficult ina 
town where there is no lack of unfortunates. 
Mohammed was a clever barber, but for his 
sins he married a woman who ran off with a 
colonist, and died of fever at Aumale. He 
did not even attempt to discover where his 
wife had gone; he loved her, she had left his 
house with another, and that was enough for 
him. For some days he was seen wandering 
about the upper town likea ghost ; heneglectec 
his customers, and his shop remained closed. 
At length, one morning he took his seat in a 
Moorish café close to the Cathedral Square, and 
was seen to produce a small pipe of red clay. 
Everybody in the café knew the meaning of 





this pipe, and even the cahvedji addressed a 
few Erlendly remonstrances to Mohammed ; 
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but he did not listen to him. He filled his 
pipe calmly with a greyish substance, which 
was powdered hemp leaf, and then began smok- 
ing. This took place two years a Now he 
passes every day in the same café, &nd seated 
at the same spot. Each customer that enters 
offers him a cup of coffee ; he takes it in his 
hand without saying a word, and drinks it 
slowly. At night he goes up the Marabout 
of Si-Mohammed-el-Cherif, and lies down, 
still dressed, across the threshold; but he 
does not sleep—he has not done 80 for two 

ears. Le lives on alms. Once a week he 

olds out his hand in the strect to the first 
Arab who passes; the Arab gives him two 
sous, with which Mohammed buys a loaf, and 
eats. For his dress he is satisfied with the 
old clothes the Moors offer him without his 
asking for them. He does not perform his 
ablutions, nor go to the mosque ;_ he has for- 
gotten everything. Thin, sunburnt, with an 
ecstatic glance, trembling hands, and uplifted 
head, he really sees the world which men do 
notknow. He has the look of a blessed man, 
and Paradise is resplendent on his face. His 
countrymen regard him with curiosity, with 
compassion, and some withenvy. They treat 
him gently, as a lunatic, for they know that 
his mind is no longer his own, that he is not 
conscious of his actions, and that he is con- 
demned todeath. One day, a French dealer, 
ee by his serenity of face, suddenly 
cried to him ‘ Mohammed, thy wife is dead !’ 
Mohammed looked down at the crucl man, 
and then began smiling again with delight, 
as if no earthly thing could now affect him. 
The Frenchmen did not understand the feel- 
ing, and lefx the café, saying, ‘ Such a brute 
ought to be smothered.’ ”’ 


From M. Feydeau’s description, we should 
judge that the fetes given by the Moors are 
rather slow, as the only amusement consists 
of dancing girls. They perform the whole 
night through, restoring their energies with 
glasses of rum and absinthe, until they fall 
into corners, to sleep off their intoxication. 
Public fetes of this description used formerly 
to be given at Algiers, but the authorities 
have now prohibited them, for the following 
valid reason : it was the fashion to stick small 
gold coins on the forehead of the dancing 
girls, while they pranced about, and those 
who were well trained could contrive to goon 
dancing with twenty or thirty coins between 
the hair and the eyebrows. The Arabs who 
attended the public {¢tes began by producing 
five-franc, then ten-frane, and lastly twenty- 
franc picces, and if the dancer were pretty, 
and several chiefs fell in love with her bright 
cyes simultancously, they would throw hand- 
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fuls of gold on her naked feet. Caids and 
Aghas thus ruined themselves at Algiers in 
one night, for women whom their grooms 
would not have looked at. At length, a 
dance girl returning home one night was fol- 
lowed by two Arabs, who quarrelled about 
her. Knives were drawn, and the next day 
one of the gallants was found ripped up in the 
street. This put an end to public festivals. 
Another amusement greatly appreciated at 
native parties is ventriloquism. Formerly, 
the most indecent and disgusting spectacle 
of the Kara-gouz formed the delight of the 
Moors, but it was suppressed by the French, 
—not for its indecency, be assured, but be- 
cause it was found a convenient medium for 
saying biting things against the invaders. 

Another peculiar custom, which we should 
not regret personally to see introduced in this 
country, is the ‘* Derdebah.’’ If happens, 
at times, that a respected native is short of 
cash, and this is how he procures it. He 
sends round to all his friends to tell them he 
will have the honor of receiving them at such 
a spot on such a day. He then hires a large 
house, has it illumjnated, and installs the 
nearest cahvedji in the kitchen. This is the 
way in which the Chaoush of the M’zabites 
obtained the sum he needed at a derdebah to 
which the author was invited. A Turko 
stepped into the centre of the ring, and imi- 
tated all the contortions of a dance girl, after 
tying two handkerchiefs over his uniform. 
The audience rose in turn, and stuck five- 
franc pieces on his forehead, one of the Caids 
going so far as to throw a handful of gold 
over his feet. All this money was intended 
to help the Chaoush out of his difficulties, 
and we can only say that we would give our 
numerous friends a ball on the same condi- 
tions. 

The Jews constitute an important factor in 
the aboriginal population of Algiers. Asa 
rule, they are well to do, and have profited 
greatly by the French conquest. They are 
the same as they are everywhere, and are 
equally willing to sell you an orange, or lend 
you any sum you want, on good security. 
By this prudent course they have managed to 
get into their hands all the best houses in the 
city, and nearly the whole of the Rue Napo- 
léon belongs to them. Their wives heartily 
help them in making money, and many of 
them lend out their diamonds by the night to 
Moorish ladies who wish to make a display. 





Since the conquest, the Jews have given up 
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their traditional costume, and now dress like 
Europeans,—not because they have a liking 
for the tight garments, but they secure them 
respect. The Moors detest them as much as 
ever ; and an Agha, indignant at seeing our 
. author shakea Jew’s hand, said to him, ‘* And 
yet it was this people that killed thy God! ” 
Such a remark was certainly unanswerable. 
The Jews, however, have learned to resist, 
and at the slightest insult offered them ap- 
peal to the authorities. As, too, they are con- 
siderably petted by the French officials (per- 
haps for valid reasons), there is every reason 
to believe that they will flourish in Algiers 
like the green bay tree. One extract is sufli- 
cient to characterize them :— 


‘¢T was walking down the Rue Staoueli 
with a friend, a good-looking young staff 
officer, when a sound of native music afflicted 
our ears, and we saw a crowd assembled be- 
fore an open door. After inquiring the rea- 
son, we asked leave to enter, which was 
granted most politely, and we were invited 
to ascend to the first-floor gallery. Here 
were a dozen Jews walking about and smok- 
ing cigars, and children gorging themselves 
with bonbons. But the real sight was not 
here, and we leant over the balcony to see it ; 
it consisted of a large body of women assem- 
bled round the courtyard. They were in full 
dress, drawn up in three lines, and their 

owns of satin, velvet, and taffetas, embroi- 
ered with gold, displayed the strangest 
and most violent colors. Nearly all wore 
earl necklaces, and diamonds on their fore- 

ead. But, alas! they also displayed big 
feet, thrust into kid boots, and their hands 
were covered with cabbage-green gloves. Op- 
posite the door two Moorish singers were 
strumming their instruments, and near them 
the young and pretty bride was sitting mo- 
tionless in an arm-chair, likea painted wooden 
statue. I never saw a woman more covered 
with jewelry, and I believe she had borrowed 
for the day all belonging to the members of 
her family. Her head disappeared under dia- 
dems of diamonds; she had a sort of tall cra- 
vat of fine pearls, triple drops in her cars, 
and enormous bracelets covered her arms u 
to the elbow. . . . In the centre of the he 
was two parallel tables, one covered with pas- 
try, preserves, bonbons, bottles of liqueurs, 
and large bouquets of roses ; the other with 
the articles composing the bride’s trousseau. 
A Jew raised each article in turn from the 


table, held it in the air above his head, so 


that all might see it, and then carefully 
deposited it in a basket. 


And thus the 
most diverse objects defiled in succession past 
us ; rich fabrics of Morocco and Tunis, silver- 
framed mirrors, large plated salvers, lace and 
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jewelry, sheets bordered with embroidery, 


and then, as if to form a sad contrast with 
these fine things, very common carpets, 
shawls, Balmoral boots, gloves, and even a 
parasol? The latter article made me turn 
away in horror, but my companion did not 
share my anger. He was very busy twisting 
his moustache, and smiling agreeably at the 
little bride. And truth compels me to allow 
that she blushed a little while taking a side 
glance at his handsome face. I know very 
well what she was thinking of, and what 
comparison she must be making in her little 
head. Her stumpy, vulgar husband, occu- 
pied in counting all the articles of the trous- 
seau on his fingers, paid no attention to her.”’ 


The remaining population of Algiers is 
made up of Arabs, negroes, and foreigners 
who have come to make a fortune. Thus 
nearly all the fishermen are Neapolitans or 
Maltese : the dealers in earthenware and fruit 
are also Maltese, and most of the gardeners 
are Mahon Spaniards. The latter, through 
a —_ of national rancor, detest the Moors, 
and the Moors are not at all fond of them. 
They generally live in the narrow lanes of 
the lower town, near the port, and you may 
frequently see their daughters and wives 
‘combing their long auburn hair in the door- 
ways. These people are fond of an open air 
life, and maintain the customs of their coun- 
try in Africa. M. Feydeau at nights heard 
the i men serenading their belles, but 
prudently kept away, for he had heard that 
they had sharp knives at the service of caves- 
droppers. Of course, like all seaports in the 
Mediterranean, Algiers has its own Ratcliff 
Highway ; but we need not visit it, for it is 
the same all over the world. 

And here we will stop for the present, while 
awaiting another volume connected with the 
colony, which M. Feydeau promises us. The 
subject is an interesting one, for it has often 
been said that the French have no talent 
for colonizing, and the case of Algeria has 
been appealed toin confirmation. This, how- 
ever, is scarcely fair. During the two-and- 
thirty years the French have held the colony, 
they have been fighting almost constantly, 
and it must not be forgotten that they have 
no race, like the Irish, to act as the pioneers 
of civilization. It is with great difficulty that 
the Frenchman can be induced to expatriate 
himself, and the reluctance is increased when 
he knows that he will have to fight without a 
chance of acquiring glory. And yet the 
French, in spite of all these obstacles, have ef- 
fected great things in Algeria ; and now that 
the cotton question demands a final settle- 
ment, it is very probable that the Enpperor 
Napoleon will concentrate his energies on the 
colony, and render it the cotton emporium at 
least for France. 
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From All The Year Round. 
UNDEVELOPED IMPRESSIONS. 

Brronp the region of positive ideas and 
emotions, there lies, in the minds of all per- | 
sons who have any sensitiveness of perception, 
a strange ghostly tract of unexplored country, 
full of shadowy suggestions of thoughts and - 
feelings, and lit by the faint spectral light of 
what may perchance be the Aurora of some’ 
higher knowledge now on its way to us. De-, 
based by charlatanism and absurdity as the so- 
called ‘‘ spiritualism ’’ of the present day un- 
doubtedly is, some service may be done by 
hinting to the thoughtless that there may be 
possible associations which give an appar- | 
ently supernatural color to the ordinary trans- 
actions of life. 

HIas the reader never experienced the 
strange tricks which memory occasionally 
plays with him? He is engaged on some- 
thing which utterly engrosses his mental 
powers. Perhaps it is a very serious subject 
such as necessarily precludes any levity of 
ideas ; perhaps he is working, and thinking 
of nothing but his work ; perhaps he is writ- 
ing, with a concentration of intellect. Sud- | 
denly there bursts into the middle of his’ 
thoughts some recollection of an incident 
that happened five-and-twenty or thirty years | 
ago; a reminiscence of his childhood ; a trivial 
circumstance, which was forgotten the day 
after it happened, and which has never once 
crossed his mind since. It may be said that 
a connecting link exists between the subject 
occupying the mind at the time, and the rec- 
ollection which suddenly arises out of the 
long sealed-up vaults and catacombs of the 
past. But, if so, the link is of such ex- 
quisite fineness as to defy detection. No 
analogy of the most distant or fantastic kind 
can be traced between the two sets of ideas. | 
The unbidden recollection starts up with a 
sort of goblin wilfulness and inappropriate- 
ness. It is wonderful that you should think 
of the circumstance at all; still more won-| 
derful that you should think of it at that 
particular moment. Yet there it is; un- 
accountably obtruding itself into the midst 
of thoughts to which it bears no relation- 
ship, or none which can be traced by mortal 
wit. 

Analogous to this is that freak of the brain 
which probably all of us have experienced, 
when,’ after vainly endeavoring for a long | 
while to recollect some tune, we wake in the | 
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middle of the night with the whole of it, 
‘from the first note to the last, ‘* running in 
our heads.’’ Persons have been known to 
remember facts in their sleep which they had 


‘tried hard to recover when awake, but had 
never succeeded in doing. Coleridge com- 


posed a poem in his sleep, ‘and Tartani a piece 


of music, which he conceived was far superior 


to anything he had written or heard at other 
times ; so that it would appear that the state 
of somnolency has sometimes a stimulating, 

as well as a sedative, effect on the meatal 
powers. But this is not so astonishing and 
beyond explanation as the sudden and gra- 
tuitous recollection of events which have long 
passed out of view, and which are in them- 


_ selves too unimportant to have made any deep 


impression at the time of their occurrence. Is 
it that every experience in life, even the most 
frivolous, leaves an indelible print on the 
mental organism, and that, although this 
print may seemingly fade out, it is still 
there, like writing in invisible ink, and only 
awaits some exciting cause to bring it out 
clearly and legibly? But, if so, what zs the 
exciting cause, none being cognizable? What 
Inysterious hand touches the spring that opens 
those forgotten doors? 

That every impression remains, seems cer- 


tain, if we can depend on what is recorded 
_of the experiences of persons on the threshold 


of death. Those who have been recovered 
from drowning or hanging say that, previous 
to the advent of unconsciousness, they have 
seen a species of panorama of their whole 
previous existence, of which not the smallest 
incident, thought, or feeling has been lost ; 
and it is thence inferred that all human be- 
ings at the moment of dissolution experience 
this awful resurrection of the dead past. 
Yet that the phenomenon does not invariably 
attend the act of drowning, is manifest from 
the very interesting and detailed account left 
us by Dr. Adam Clarke, in his Autobiogra- 
phy, of his narrow escape from death in the 


river Ban, when a boy. He states that his 
fecling was simply one of intense happiness © 


and placidity, combined with ‘‘ a general im- 
pression of a green color, such as of fields or 
gardens,’’ and that his first and only pain 


/ was when he was taken out of the water, 


and his lungs were once more inflated with 
atmospheric air. But he may not have 
reached the point at which the memory is 
, preternaturally excited. It is not difficult 
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to believe that the last action of the brain 
may be a supreme resumption of its own im- 
pressions. The concentration of a whole life 
in a single moment or two is indeed marvel- 
lous; but the sense of time seems to have 
very little to do with the actual duration of 
time. The idea of eternity, or of the lapse 
of infinite ages is often experienced in the 
course of a dream which can only have lasted 
avery short period. This is especially the 
case with opium-eaters; but it will occur 
even to those who never indulge in that per- 
ilous narcotic. Moslem writers affirm that 
the miraculous journey of Mahomet from 
Mecca to Jerusalem, and thence through the 
whole of the seven heavens, was performed 
in so infinitesimal a fraction of time that the 
prophet, on awaking from his trance, was 
able to arrest the fall of a water-jar which 
the angel Gabriel had knocked over with 
his wing in the act of their departure. An- 
other Oriental legend tells of an infidel ca- 
liph, who, doubting the truth of this rela- 
tion, was directed by a certain conjurer to 
plunge his head in a bucket of water, and 
withdraw it with the greatest speed possible. 
He did so, and in that momentary interval 
had a dream or vision of a long life abound- 
ing in vicissitudes and extraordinary inci- 
dents. These, of course, are fables; but 
they are based upon psychological mysteries 
such as are known to exist. 

Hardly less wonderful is the connection be- 
tween particular odors and specific recollec- 
tions or trains of ideas. Thousands have felt 
this, and it is one of the most beautiful in- 
stances of what may be called the magic of 
memory. Hazlitt used to refer to a remark 
made by Mr. Fearn, a metaphysical writer 
of his time, to the effect that certain associa- 
tions of ideas always brought back to him, 
with the vividness of an actual impression on 
the sensorium, the smeil of a baker’s shop in 
Bassora. This is just the reverse of the or- 
dinary experience; but we can readily un- 
derstand it. The late Mr. P. G. Patmore, 
who records this circumstance in his work enti- 
tled ‘‘ My Friends and Acquaintance,’’ avers 
that, in his own case, tastes were even more 
powerful than smells in producing similar ef- 
fects. ‘‘I could never taste green mustard 
and cress,’’ he writes, ‘* without its calling 
up to my mind, as if by magic, the whole 
scene of my first school-days, when I used to 
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ner playground ; that every individual object 
there present used to start up before me with 
all the distinctness of actual vision, and to 
an extent of detail which no effort of memory 
could accomplish without this assistance ; and 
that nothing but the visible objects of thescene 
presented themselves on these occasions.” 
As the flavor died away, the vision would 
fade from the mental sight, but would be in- 
stantly renewed by tasting the herb once 
more. It is easy to refer the explanation of 
such facts to mere association of ideas. 

An unhealthy or depressed bodily condi- 
tion has doubtless much to do with mystical 
impressions. To the man who goes to bed 
early and rises early, the time of sunrise is 
invigorating and inspiriting ; but to him who 
has been up all night, especially when pur- 
suing intellectual work, the return of light 
ia often péculiarly mournful, oppressive, and 
spectral. It is the true ghost season — far 
more than midnight ; and especially so in the 
hushed and empty thoroughfares of a great 
city, with its vast circles of suspended life. 
The empty street, stretching before you in 
dim perspective, is a phantom iand at such 
moments; the familiar holds strange inter- 
course with the unfamiliar, and is weirdly 
suggestive. We have known an instance of 
a man who, returning home early one sum- 
mer morning from a night of mental labor, 
was oppressed by an intense and preternat- 
ural sense of a hundred years in advance ; 
that is to say, by some singular, unbidden 
trick of the mind, he seemed to contemplate 
the existing time—himself and all—as some- 
thing that had passed foracentury. Fatigue 
was the cause of this; but the fancy opens a 
strange glimpse into the vague and shadowy 
regions of morbid experience. 

The most astounding and solemn feeling 
of this nature is the impression, amounting 
at the moment to conviction, that we have 
lived before in some remote age, and that all 
the circumstances and accessories now sur- 
rounding us, even to the most minute and in- 
significant, surrounded us at that former 
period. Lord Lindsay, in his Letters from 
the East, describes this feeling with a literal 
exactness which will be at once recognized 
by all who have ever undergoneit. He says: 
‘¢We saw the river Kadisha, like a silver 
thread, descending from Lebanon. The whole 
scene bore that strange and shadowy resem- 





grow it in my little bit of garden in the in- 


blance to the wondrous landscape delineated 
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in Kubla Khan that one so often feels in ac- 
tual life, when the whole scene around you 
appears to be reacting after a long interval ; 
your friend seated in the same juxtaposition, 
the subjects of conversation the same, and 
shifting with the same ‘dream-like ease’ 
that you remember at some remote and in- 
definite period of pre-existence. You always 
know what will come next, and sit spell- 
bound, as it were, in a sort of calm expec- 
tancy.’’ It would have been more correct to 
say that we seem to know what will come 
next, for it is certainly doubtful whether we 
really know it. But the effect on the mind 
is that of an absolute foreknowledge, so that 
when anything is said, it appears to be pre- 
cisely what was anticipated. The feeling is, 
in truth, as Lord Lindsay admirably expresses 
it, one of * calm expectancy,” and, apart 
from the sense of strangeness, is rather sooth- 
ing and agreeable than unpleasant. This, 
however, is supposing that it be not pro- 
longed. When it continues to haunt the 
mind, it becomes horribly oppressive, and is 
a clear sign that cerebral disorder has set in. 
Sir Walter Scott was thus troubled towards 
the latter end of his life, when he was over- 
worked and harassed by difficulties. He 
states in his diary for February, 1828, that 
he was afllicted one day at dinner-time by a 
sense of pre-existence so strong as to resem- 
ble a mirage or a calenture; and he adds: 
** There was a vile sense of want of reality in 
all I did and said.’’. The mind was evidently 
overtasked, and, had it been less strong, might 
have broken down altogether. 

Tennyson, in one of his carlier volumes, 
has a sonnet, in which he describes this sin- 
gular mental condition with the finely or- 
ganized apprehension of a poet :— 

** As when with downcast eyes we muse and brood, 

And ebb into a former life, or seem 

To lapse far back in a confuséd dream 

To states of mystical similitude ; 

If one but speaks, or hems, or stirs his chair, 

Ever the wonder waxeth more and more, 

So that we say, ‘ All this hath been before, 

All this hath been, I know not when or where: ”’ 

So, friend, when first I looked upon your face, 

Our thought gave answer, each to each, so true, 

Opposéd mirrors, each reflecting each,— 

Although I knew not in what time or place, 

Methought that I had often met with you, 

And each had lived in the other’s mind and 
speech.”’ 

Wordsworth refers to the belief in pre-ex- 

istence in his magnificent ‘* Ode on Immortal- 
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ity;’’ and the opinion is one which runs 
through the whole philosophy and religion 
of the world, especially of the Eastern races. 
The Brahmins and Buddhists teach that the 
soul has already passed through many pre- 
vious conditions, and will pass through many 
more ere it attains the blissful state of ab- 
solute repose and personal non-existence re- 
sulting from its re-absorption into the Deity, 
from whom it emanated. The more philo- 
sophical among the ancient Greeks held the 
same view. Pythagoras professed to have a 
distinet recollection of his former lives ; and 
Plato said that the knowledge which we seem 
to acquire for the first time is only the recol- 
lection of what the soul knew before its sub- 
mersion in matter, and its assumption of the 
human form. Some of the Hellenic philoso- 
phers contended that the endless repetition 
of the same mode of existence, though at vast 
intervals of time, is an absolute necessity, 
because, there being only a certain number 
of things in the universe, there can only bea 
certain number of combinations, and, when 
those are exhausted, the same course must 
begin over again. After this theory, the ap- 
parent recollection of what is passing around 
us may be no delusion, but a genuine, though 
abnormal, exercise of the memory. 

A wonderful instance of apparent recollec- 
tion of a previous life is related of himself by 
William Hone, the author of the Everyday 
Book. Hesays that one day he had to make 
a call ina part of London which was quite 
unknown to him. He was shown intoa room 
to wait, and, on looking round, remarked, to 
his astonishment, that every object appeared 
familiar. It then occurred to him that there 
was a very peculiar knot in the shutter ; and 
he determined to test the reality of the im- 
pression by examining into the fact. He 
therefore turned back the shutter, and found 
the knot. Previously to this, he had been a 
materialist ; but the incident impressed him 
with the belief that there must be something 
beyond matter, and he finally became a mem- 
ber of a religious sect. 

The reduplication of this world is another 
strange speculation that has from time to 
time appeared on the intellectual horizon. 
Pythagoras and various ancient writers af- 
firmed that there was a globe resembling our 
earth, and called Antichthon, which was con- 
stantly moving round the sun, though always 
invisible to us, because invariably on the op- 
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posite side of the solar orb to ourselves. A 
few years ago, we came across a singular book 
professing to give an account of the Neo- 
Christian religion, which is shortly to sup- 
plant the older form; and we there discoy- 
ered this old tradition of Antichthon repro- 
duced on a larger and still more amazing 
scale. The anonymous writer says that the 
whole solar system is repeated at a distance 
from us in space so enormous that, ‘ to ex- 
press it with ordinary arithmetical figures, 
the writing would occupy a line twenty miles 
long.’’ He goes on to say, that ‘* the earth 
of that distant system has a surface divided, 
as ours is, into five parts, called Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, and Oceania. There is also 
a Rome, a London, a Paris, a New York, a 
Pekin ; all the cities, towns, and villages, in- 
habited by us here below. The very houses 
‘are made after the same architectural pattern, 
and of the same size as ours: so are the ani- 
mals, the trees, the stones. In that remote 
world there is a man of my name, of my age, 
with my moral and intellectual character, 
with my own physical features. The other 
men there resemble also on all points my fel- 
low-men here below. ‘There is, indeed, some 
exceedingly small difference between them 
and us, which the All-seeing Deity can per- 
ceive; but they resemble us more perfectly 
than the reflected image in the looking-glass 
resembles our face. And, although our re- 
flected image is a vain appearance, they are 
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a living reality. At the very moment that 
thou art reading this volume, thy namesake 
too is reading these very words in the same 
book, published there by another mysterious 
Man like me, even by my very Self, existing 
there under the same form. Thy living por- 
trait there is now thinking of thee with the 
same stupid levity, or with the same awful 
impression — in the same manner, whatever 
it is—as thou art thinking of him.” The 
writer gives us no reason for believing this 
wild and spectral dream: we are simply to 
take it on faith. It is certainly a bewilder- 
ing idea. 

The same author adopts the old opinion 
that the soul of man is embodied several times 
in different individualities. Thus, Napoleon 
the Third has been Lycurgus, Aristotle, St. 
Paul, Odin, Haroun-al-Raschid, Roger Ba- 
con, Mahomet (the Turkish Sultan who took 
Constantinople), Descartes, William the 
Third of England, Robespierre, ete. — alto- 
gether a very illustrious line. Our own queen 
was formerly Andromache, Hector’s wife. 
And the conductor of this journal has al- 
ready appeared on the stage of the world as 
Nahum, Seleucus Nicator, Catullus, Theo- 
dorus Duca, Boleslaus, Edward the Third of 
England, and Rembrandt. These, however, 
are the fancies of a single mind, and cannot 
claim the serious investigation due to im- 
pressions, however vague, which are com- 
mon to a considerable proportion of the hu- 
man race. 





The Life of William Chillingworth, Author 
of * The Religion of Protestants,” etc. By 
Des Maizeaux. Edited, with Notes and Mlustra- 
tions, by the late James Nichols, Editor of ‘* Ful- 
ler’s Church History,’’ etc. (Tegg. Pp. 364.) 
—This is a republication of the ‘ Life of Chil- 
lingworth ’’ originally published by Des Maiz- 
eaux in 1725, but with additional notes. The 
Life is by no means such a Life of Chillingworth 
as there might be—giving very little of the ex- 
ternal facts and circumstances of Chillingworth’s 
life, but very large accounts of his opinions, ete., 
with extracts from his writings, and from the 
writings of other controversialists. Still, in its 
kind, it is full and painstaking, and may be use- 
ful. Neither Des Maizeaux nor his editor seems 
to have been aware of certain rather ugly anec- 
dotes respecting Chillingworth at that time of 
his life when he was living at Oxford, after his 
return from his abberration into the Roman 
Catholic Church — anecdotes which, if true, 
would make out that this ‘* great reasoner in re- 





ligion,’’ and founder, along with others, of the 


P. | Latitudinarian School in the English Church, 


used to act as a kind of informer to his godfather 
Laud, telling him what went on in the Univer- 
sity, and getting his fellow-collegians into scrapes. 
It is the part of real biography to investigate 
such stories and such seeming inconsistencies and 
wrinkles of character ; but in Des Maizeaux 
there is nothing of this—nothing but introductory 
eulogy of Chilingworth’s strong intellect and 
noble character ; and then a skeleton of his life, 
with masses of appended extracts about him and 
from him, jumbled in such a way as to make 
rather confused reading to those who are not 
already Chillingworth-bitten. Yet Chillingworth 
was a truly remarkable man, a clear account of 
whom might be most readable and valuable in 
the present state of English theological and 
ecclesiastical opinion. The early history of * Tol- 
eration ’’ in this country—nay, the very exposi- 
tion of Toleration—might be associated with his 
biography.— Reader. 
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From The Spectator. 
MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON JEWISH 
SLAVERY.* 

Tuts volume asks one of the most pertinent 
questions which has been put to the British 
public in these last few years. Weare hear- 
ing strange things about, the great volume, 
which has been the strong meat of this Brit- 
ish nation for these last three hundred years, 
in the strength of which our fathers, genera- 
tion after generation of them, with much 
faithfvl and honest toil laboring to this end, 
have achieved for us the place we hold in the 
world. A time has come when the attention 
of learned and serious men is—as we hold, by 
the direct leading of the Spirit of Truth— 
irresistibly drawn to the question of inspira- 
tion, and to the critical consideration of the 
component parts of the sacred volume. Who 
that really loves his Bible, and knows what 
is in it (a curiously rare accomplishment, by 
the way, this latter) will not heartily rejoice 
that it should be so? But behind these seri- 
ous inquirers come a motley crowd ofall kinds, 
some of them professing (like the Bishop of 
Manchester) the deepest reverence for the let- 
ter, others professing reverence for neither 
letter nor spirit, for no person or thing in 
this or any other world, but all alike, whether 
as champions or enemies, doing what in them 
lies to discredit the Bible, and to make it say 
what it does not say, and responsible for that 
which it repudiates. From such as these we 
do hear, as above stated, from time to time, 
strange things, but surely never stranger than 
from the writer in the Times, who, while ad- 
vocating the cause of the Southern States, 
boldly claimed St. Paul as a supporter of the 
Fugitive Slave Law, and maintained that the 
Bible enjoins the slave at the preeent day to 
return to his master, and that slavery is only 
wrong as luxury is wrong. 

Now the Times is wise in its generation. 
True, it is the great representative journal of 
the money-power, and, therefore, so far as it 
has any calculable bias on any subject, has 
one against the laboring class all over the 
world. But, for all that, the conductors of 
the Times would never have come out in this 
decided and somewhat startling line, if they 
had not thought that they perceived in this 
country a change of feeling upon the slavery 

* Does the Bible Sanction American Slavery? By 


Goldwin Smith. Oxford and London: J. H. and 
Jas. Parker. 1863. 


question, of which they were only too glad 
to become the spokesmen. And we fear it is 
impossible to deny that they were in the main 
right in their view. The country has changed, 
or rather, we should say, the upper and mid- 
dle classes have changed their faith as to 
slavery; and Mr. Carlyle’s doctrines ‘‘ on 
the nigger question’ are at once those of 
such dissimilar journals as the Times, the 
Saturday Review, and the Daily Telegraph. 
It was high time that every man who held 
the old English faith strongly, and could get 
a fair chance of a hearing, should speak out. 
Many have done 80 ; none, we must say, more 
ably or more righteously than Mr. Goldwin 
Smith in the little book now before us. He 
meets the question fairly in the face at the 
outset. If it be so, he says, if slavery is only 
wrong as luxury is wrong, if the Bible is on 
all fours with the Fugitive Slave Law, then 
‘the law of England which takes away the 
slave from his master directly his feet touch 
English soil is a robber’s law. The great 
Act of Emancipation, of which we speak so 
proudly, was a robber’s act.”’ But is it so? 
This is the question to which Mr. Goldwin 
Smith addresses himself. His argument, 
shortly stated, is, that the true spiritual life 
of the world commenced in the Hebrew race, 
‘under an earthly mould of national life simi- 
lar, in all respects, political, social and liter- 
ary, to those of other nations. The Jewish 
nation, in short, was a nation, not a miracle.”’ 
God’s method of education is gradual. The 
code of laws provided by him for the Jews 
‘* takes the rude institutions of a primitive 
people including slavery, as they stand, not 
changing society by a miracle. But while it 
takes these institutions as they stand, it does 
not perpetuate, but reforms them, and lays 
on them restrictions tending to their gradual 
abolition—much less does it introduce any 
barbarous institution or custom for the first 








time.”” This position Mr. Smith proceeds to 
illustrate by other instances leaving slavery 
,on one side for the present. He shows that 
amongst all primitive nations we find such 
| customs as the avenger of blood, the right of 
asylum, polygamy, the exercise of a power of 
life and death by parents over children; and 
in each of these, and other instances, he points 
out how the Mosaic code softens and raises 
the customs, in use amongst the group of 
Oriental nations to which the Jews belonged. 
Even in the short space which he is able to 
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devote to this part of his argument, he makes 
good his point as to the method of the divine 
education, and establishes incidentally, not 
only that the Mosaic code was beneficent when 
compared with any code not produced under 
the influence of Christianity, but that ‘ the 
religious system of the Jews was spiritual 
compared with that of the most refined and cul- 
tivated heathen nations.”” Having thusshown 
that he is not inventing a principle for his par- 
ticular case, he then, in sections IT. and III., 
turns to Hebrew slavery, which he treats of 
in detail, showing what it was in patriarchal 
times, in the tents of Abraham and Isaac, and 
what in later times, when the family had de- 
veloped into a nation, and contrasting it step 
by step with Greek, Roman, Anglo-Saxon 
slavery, and lastly, with the “ peculiar insti- 
tution’”’ as it exists in the United States. 
We were quite prepared for most of the con- 
clusions at which Mr. Smith arrives. We 
knew that nowhere in the Old Testament is 
there a hint of any warranty for treating men 
as things and not as persons, but we confess 
that we did not know that the case was so 
strong as it stands on the Old Testament 
books. We have never met elsewhere with 
the ultimate test put as Mr. Smith has put 
it, and which, the moment it is put, we rec- 
ognize as the true one. ‘* What was the 
practical effect of the Mosaic legislation in 
the matter of slavery? Was the nation of 
Moses a slave power?”’ Let those who claim 
the Bible as the sanction of the slave-owner 
point to one single mark of a Slave State, so- 
cial, economical, or political, which they can 
detect in the Hebrew commonwealth—let 
them put their finger in the Hebrew annals 
on one slave insurrection, one servile war, 
let them show us signs amongst the chosen 
people of a slave-market, of a Fugitive Slave 
Law, of a contempt for labor as degrading to 
free men. If they cannot do this, let them, 
at least, point to one other nation which 
has held slaves in large numbers, and in 
which any one of these signs has been want- 
ing. If they can do neither of these things 
we have a right to conclude, with Mr. Smith, 
that the Mosaic code, so far from fostering 
slavery, actually educated the moststiff-necked 
and hard-hearted people of the Old World so 
as to deliver them, even before the Christian 
era, almost wholly from the curse of slave- 
owning. 

Tn his fourth section Mr. Smith comes to 
the New Testament. And here, while quite 
admitting that our Lord and his apostles did 
not directly assail the institution of slavery 
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by preaching revolt against it, he yet shows 
that they instilled — which must in- 
fallibly work its destruction, and set up a 
society which has been its untiring enemy 
from that day to this. His answer to the 
stock case of Philemon and Onesimus is sim- 
ly to transcribe the passage from St. Paul’s 
Epistle—and we know of no answer that can 
be more perfect. The argument of this sec- 
tion is not so carefully elaborated as that 
which relates to the Old Testament, as wh 
should it be? We think Mr. Goldwin Smi 
right again here in his method. We should 
not be careful to argue with men who dare to 
cite Him who taught that all men were breth- 
ren, who came amongst men as a carpenter's 
son who washed His disciples’ feet, who said, 
in the most solemn hour of His life, ‘* W hoso- 
ever will be chief among you let him be your 
servant,’’ as a witness for a system which 
denies a whole race of men every right of 
manhood, and deliberately proclaims and uses 
them as personal chattels. No! argument is 
thrown away here. It is better to put the 
case and so leave it, as Mr. Smith has done. 
‘* Let the masters and slaves in America be- 
come really fellow-Christians, let them be- 
come ina true sense one Church, let them 
share the same Christian education, let them 
read the same Bible, let them partake of the 
communion together, and it will then be seen 
whether the relation between fellow-Chris- 
tians is really compatible with the relation 
between master and slave.”’ 

Mr. Smith’s position gives this essay a 
special value. He is a well-known Oxtord 
professor, and has a right to speak with au- 
thority ; he is a layman, and therefore will 
not be thought to be justifying the Bible 
from professional motives. But the worth of 
the work itself, calm, brave, and able as it is, 
and coming out at so critical a moment in the 
history of the English controversy as to the 
Bible, must have made a way for it had the 
author’s name never been heard before. For 
ourselves, we cannot help hoping that this 
essay will do more than any previous publi- 
cation to restore the tone of English society 
on the slavery question. We are sure that 
it must in many cases (as the author hopes) 
‘help to relieve the distress caused by 
doubts as to the morality of the Old Tes- 
tament on other points as well as on the 
question of a It is refreshing every 
now and then to be able heartily and unre- 
servedly to praise a book, especially if we 
have been often at issue with the author in 
times past, as has been our own case with 
respect to Mr. Goldwin Smith. That pleas- 
ure we can enjoy to-day We have only one 
single fault to find with that book, and that 
is, that it is toodear. To have done its work 
thoroughly, it should have been published for 
1s. instead of 2s. 6d. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
PAINT, POWDER, PATCHES. 

Wuen Lord Foppington “ entered into hu- 
man nature,’ which is his grand euphuism 
for being born, his first object seems to have 
been to change his person as speedily as pos- 
sible. The Foppington race, male and fe- 
male, have followed the fashion with alac- 
rity ; but my lord was not the first of his race. 
In all times, and in as many climes, there has 
been a certain disinclination to leave matters 
as Nature gave them ; and probably nothing 
has more extensively suffered, in this way, 
than the head. ' . 

If to the head nature gave one shape, to 
the face one complexion, to the hair one 
color, to the ears one form, fashion forthwith 
held it as her privilege to give another. It 
was 80 of old, and it is 80 now. 

The ladies and gentlemen of Pontus, for 
example, and of other Eastern cities were 
proud of such children as had sugar-loaf 
heads. It was a sign they were of the right 
tap; and when.a child was born, it was the 
first duty of all concerned to mould its head 
into the figure of the conical cap once worn 
by Oriental potentates. In old days, in Bel- 
gium and Portugal, newly made mothers 
looked on with delight at the efforts made to 
shape the infant’s head according to the pre- 
vailing fashion—the long, and not the high 
head being then deemed the most aristocrat- 
ical. To help to the attainment of this effect, 
little babies were always put to sleep resting 
on their sides and temples. Ancient Ger- 
many had also an especial regard for her dam- 
sels, among whom short heads were the dis- 
tinctions of beauty. If Pericles was satirized 
by the comedians of his time, it was because 
the old dame who assisted at his birth had 
left his head as she found it, and had not 
shaped it into the very round form which 
alone obtained favor in the eyes of the Athe- 
nian ladies, marriageable or not. It would 
take a volume to show merely the various 
fashions among heads, and I am induced to 
believe, that not only the dog-headed but the 
headless people, of whom we read in ancient 
authors, were so called from certain modes, 
according to which the former won their 
designation, and the latter so stooped, in 
order to look dignified, that their heads 
seemed, as old writers described them, not 
growing on their shoulders, but out of their 
breasts. 





Then, what vexation must it have been to 
lovers who were poets, in those old benighted 
places, where to be bald was to be lovely! 
In those places, mostly in Asia, where relics 
of the fashion may still be met with, a nymph 
with flowing locks would have been a monster 
to be shunned by her disgusted swain. But 
a fine smooth, hairless pate, if you please, 


that was a matter to take a man’s heart away. ~ 


A young girl’s head, which she had rendered 
as bald and as ruddy as the sunny side of an 
apple, that was the magic by which disturb- 


ance was carried into the bosoms of adorers! - 


Only to be permitted to touch this highly 
polished surface of all that was dear to him, 
was felicity to a wooer! but permission to 
touch with his lips the sinciput of the bald 
beloved—oh, the ecstasy is not to be told! 
Montaigne, I think, was never 80 angry as 
when he referred to the old fashion of the 
Gauls who wore their hair long before and 
shaved it close behind. The philosophical 
essayist was not angry with his ancestors, 
but with his contemporaries. He lays it 
lustily on these wanton youths and effeminate 
gallants who had renewed the old barbarous 
fashion, or who at least had so far renewed 
it as to wear long dangling locks before, 
with a close crop behind; but fashion has 
gone even beyond this. In South Africa it 
was formerly the custom to shave one side of 
the head and to wear curling locks over the 
other, precisely as the lay figure does in hair- 
dressers’ shops, whereby is represented the 
condition of an individual’s head before and 
after using the fructifying pomade sold on the 
premises. In Gallia-~Comata must have arisen 
the once famous race of French /friseurs. 
Fashion gave a name to a country, and made 
glorious the calling of artistes en cheveux. 
The European fashion of powdering the 
hair white was long an astonishment and a 
stumbling-block to other nations. To simu- 
late an effect of old age seemed to them an 
absurdity worthy only of savages. When 
the ambassador of young George the Third 
exhibited his royal master’s portrait to a 
mandarin, the latter only remarked, ‘ This 
cannot be he, for you told me your king was 
young, whereas here is a gray-headed man.” 
Eastern nations, indeed, wore powder also; 
but with them it was only for the purpose 
of turning the hair black, for which purpose 
we “savages ’’ have, and always have had, 
certain devices. At the end of the last cen- 
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tury there was a particular tinge of red hair 
(and very beautiful, but very rare, it is ; you 
may see it in the pictures of old masters) 
which came into fashion. And to give this 
tinge to hair which did not possess it, a pow- 
der was invented by a French artist, and 
much patronized by Marie Antoinette. This 
was the poudre-maréchale. It was of aspark- 
ling reddish brown, and had such an effect 
in heightening the complexion that actresses 
took to it kindly, and abused it outrageously. 

Now this poudre-maréchale was only a re- 
turn to that old mode whereby reddish hair 
was esteemed the only killing color for a lady. 
But I think the old modish red (of the Saxon, 
for instance) was only red in the sense that 
gold is said to be so by the poets. Certainly 
golden hair was a snare to Saxon hearts, and 
the girls whose heads lacked that enchant- 
ment used to try to acquire it by sitting in 
the sun ; and when that process failed they 
were wont to sprinkle their locks with pow- 
der of saffron, and in cases where this failed, 
with powder of sulphur. The old fathers 
vehemently censured this custom, and de- 
clared that hell-fire would come of it ; but the 
female part of Tertullian’s congregation Gal- 
licized themselves with saffron or sulphur 
powder only the more vehemently. We laugh 
at this vanity, but ‘‘ jessamine butter,”’ it is 
not to be forgotten, was largely used in King 
Charles’s time, with a similar end in view. 
In the same king’s reign first arose the fash- 
ion of using hot irons to frizzle the hair. 
After all, this was but a plagiarism from the 
Romans. ‘The hair, which in Charles’s time 
was brought down over the forehead, in both 
men and women, and almost down to the eye- 
brows, went up again under the Roundheads, 
who brought furrowed foreheads into fash- 
ion, a8 denoting righteousness. 

Now, it was the delight of a Scythian, 
also, that the forehead should appear wrin- 
kled. Aristophanes said of the Samians that 
they were the best-lettered nation he knew. 
The fact was, men and women, as if inau- 
gurating patches, wore the impress of letters 
on their foreheads and cheeks. The eyebrows, 
too, have suffered as much abuse of nature 
as the forehead in which they are set. Some 
people reduced them to a line, others culti- 
vated ther into a ridge; Peruvian women 
cut them off and offered them to the sun, and 
in Purchas’s Pilgrims, mention is made of 
some Eastern women who ran their eyebrows 
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into triangles. But the prettiest story I know 
of eyebrows is of those which shaded the 
lovely eyes of the most lovely young Lady 
Lennox, daughter of the Duke of Richmond. 
Her sire bade her look with favor on a suitor 
unknown to her ; but Lady Georgiana cared 
only to look with favor on Henry Fox (after- 
wards Lord Holland). When the duke first 
informed his daughter that the suitor of whom 
he approved would appear that day at dinner, 
and expressed a hope that, all wayward as 
she was, she would make herself agreeable 
to him, the young lady was resolved to do the 
very reverse. She went to her dressing-room, 
cut off her eyebrows, frightened her would- 
be lover by her strange appearance, and then 
ran away with the old lover, who was not in 
the least alarmed by it. The sacrifice of Pe- 
ruvian eyebrows to the sun was a poor con- 
ceit, compared with this of Lady Georgiana 
Lennox to love; and it is pleasant to record 
that, in the latter case, they not only grew 
again, but with them abounding joy and ever ' 
increasing happiness—till her ladyship fell 
into the habit of taking six hundred drops of 
laudanum daily ! 

Then, what tricks used to be played with 
the eyelids—and, indeed, very pretty conse- 
quences are obtained by the discreet playing 
of them even now. It was far different of 
old, when Hottentot damsels contrived to turn 
them back over the brow, the under portion 
being laid back on to the cheek. That must 
have been a sight to move a lover! Painted 
eyelids, again, may have been perilous to look 
at; but I do not understand the idiosyncrasy 
of those Transatlantic Indians who loved their 
charmers best when their eyelids had no lashes 
to them. Such a fashion would have robbed 
of her charms that lady richly endowed in 
beauty of the eyes, who is mentioned by the 
Prince de Ligne, and who was so proud of 
her dowry, that if you asked how her lady- 
ship did, she would answer, “‘ I suffer a little 
in my superb eyes.” The hussy! ‘Thereby 
suffered myriads of men. 

I do not know why the nose and ears have 
been especially chosen for adornment by hon- 
est folk of old, and of small cultivation. Gold 
and silver and precious stones have been espe- 
cially their portions. Nevertheless, if a Mo- 
gul lady had a nose from which a ring could 
hang, she would certainly cut it off. A couple 
of nostrils and no nose used to form the most 
perfect idea of beauty in the mind of a Tar- 
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tar lady of good principles and unimpeach- 
able taste. And I am inclined to think that 
I would rather make love to her than to those 
Eastern ladies mentioned by pagan, and those 
Western ladies noticed by early Christian and 
equally veracious, writers, whose ears, by ar- 
tificial fashionable training, reached down to 
their feet, and were so broad that the fair one 
could wrap herself round with them, and 
hide a couple of friends beneath them, intv 
the bargain ! 

Into what monstrosities the prettiest lips 
in the world may be turned we all know who 
have seen portraits of the Batuecas. Pretty 
cheeks, too, have suffered in this respect, and 
some have thought that patches were but the 
descendants of those cheek-scars which the 
primitive wives of primitive and éalafré’d 
warriors used to inflict on themselves, in or- 
der to look like their much battered lords. 
This may have been so, but another origin, 
and indeed more than one, may be assigned 
to the fashion of wearing patches. 

Nothing, I believe, is more certain than 
that the patches or scars, and the tattooing 
of savage tribes, were originally used by 
them to celebrate some particular event, to 
honor some great warrior, or to perpetuate 
the memory of some vast calamity. There 
is, however, another theory touching this 
question which I will briefly narrate. 

Once upon a time—the chronology is fixed 
after some such fashion by Clearchus—a num- 
ber of Thracian women fell captives into the 
hands of certain Scythian ladies. The pris- 
oners were better favored than their mis- 
tresses, and as this pleasant fact did not 
escape the admiring eyes of their masters, 
the Scythian ladies were sorely troubled 
thereat; and there was dissension in many 
a household. 

The Scythian husbands, however, let their 
hard-featured wives rail on, but they made 
Hebes of their captive handmaidens, and as 
these lifted the cup to the brawny hands of 
their lords, the latter, with their habitual 
indifference to propriety, would pat the cheek 
of the bearers, look on their wives, and laugh 
‘* consumedly.”” 

And the cheeks of these maidens, glowing 
as the rose in the diffusive rays of the sun, 
became hateful in the eyes of the much vexed 
matrons. How they might mar the beauty 
that was there enthroned became with the 
community of angry wives the most serious so- 
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cial question of the period. Jealousy sharp- 
ened their ingenuity; and the motion of a 
ruffled consort of one of the most faithless 
of the husbands, to cover the pretty cheeks 
of the captives with hideous spots, was unan- 
imously adopted. 

But what spots? The blooming Thracian 
girls would not drink strong drinks, like 
their thirsty and bloated owners, and thereby 
redden their noses or fix fever-patches on 
their cheeks. As for beating them, the eyes 
of the weepers seemed all the brighter for the 
tears which fringed their lids—nay one Scy- 
thian Lothario had been seen absolutely kiss- 
ing them off. There was not much of the 
Samaritan spirit in him, but in this work of 
humanity the labor took the guise of a labor 
of love. The ladies were driven to their wit’s 
ends? 

At this juncture, one of the more angry 
fair, playing with the point of the dagger 
which she had drawn from her zone, re- 
marked that she could cheerfully run an 
inch of it into the impertinent cheeks of 
these foreign hussies. This hint led to the 
suggestion of slashing their faces. The men 
were just then all absent, occupied in mat- 
ters of hunting or of battle ; what was easier 
than to seize the fair captives and make them 
ugly forever. 

Fear of their terrible consorts, however, re- 
strained them for awhile; restrained them, 
indeed, until they resolved so to shape their 
act of vengeance that it should take the form 
of a compliment to their husbands. There- 
upon, they seized the reluctant prisoners, 
bound them, and, with needles, pricked the 
right cheek of each into little patterns of 
sun, moon, and stars, which they filled up 
with dye; and, when the Scythian squires 
returned, after long absence from home, the 
ladies presented the Hebes, as new editions 
corrected and improved. 

The accomplished fact was not accepted 
with alacrity by the gentlemen, and yet it 
led to a permanent fashion. The scattered 
figures were united by waving lines, sym- 
metry was given to the pattern, which was 
extended to both cheeks, and the Scythian 
dames adopted it, by especial command of 
their tyrants. Thus was made the first at- 
tempt to introduce patches, not placed upon, 
but cut into, the flesh. It only partially 
succeeded ; but it led to tattooing. 

From Scythia to Ely, and from the * once 
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upon a time ”’ of Clearchus to the seventh 
century of the Christian era, is a wide step 
to make over time and space; but the step 
brings us to that queen and saint, Ethelreda, 
whose familiar Saxon name, St. Audry, and 
her own habits, as well as those bought and 
sold at the fair held on her festival day in 
June, have added to our vocabulary that 
very significant epithet tawdry. Ethelreda 
had been a lively young lady, and had worn 
the only brilliant necklaces to be seen in the 
East Anglian court of her sire in Suffolk. 
But much dissipation and two husbands had 
made her look upon all worldly enjoyments as 
so much vanity, and the queen withdrawing 
from ‘‘ society ’—for that terrible institution 
was in force, even in those early days—shut 
herself up in a monastery, took to rigorous 
ways, renounced the use of water, except as 
a beverage, and became covered with spots 
about the neck and face, to her infinite peace 
of mind and general satisfaction. 

St. Audry had no idea that these unsightly 
patches were the results of severity of life. 
She laid thém to the account rather of luxury 
and vanity. ‘I was once too proud,” she 
,would say, ‘‘ of those splendid carbuncles 
(which my mother, Hereswylda, gave me 
when I married poor Toubercht ; and now I 
have an assortment of them which I think 
more beautiful still. ’? Her nuns, for she was 
lady-abbess of her damp convent, thought, as 
they looked at her, that she would be none 
the less seemly to the eyes of beholders if 
she would but cover what she called her car- 
buncles, with patches. The royal lady-abbess 
would not hear of it, but thereby the wear- 
ing of patches became a symbol, if not of 
religion, at least of a desire to be considered 
religious. Lacking the carbuncles, people 
who admired Ethelreda wore the patches as 
if the wearers possessed those precious signs 
of a rigid rule,of life which they pretended 
to cover. Common-sense folk, with reason- 
able ways of looking at a matter, pronounced 
this fashion as being a thoroughly ¢awdry af- 
fair. 

There were others who ventured to suggest 
that there was greater beauty in cleanliness 
than in carbuncles or spots born of low diet 
and much dirt. These persons, with much 
freedom, spoke of the superiority of actual to 
metaphorical ablution; but thereat was St. 
Thomas of Ely sorely irritated. The dirt 
patches of Queen Ethelreda were to him as 
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bright stars in a firmament of spiritual beauty. 
‘‘Wash!”’ he would exclaim; ‘fie upon 
your washing! Besides, Ethelreda washed 
every hour, though ye know it not? ”’ 

“Oh!” exclaimed the captious folk, 
‘¢ then it certainly was not her face! ”’ 

‘¢ Face here, face there ! ’? said St. Thomas ; 
‘¢ the good queen and saintly lady washed her 
heart hourly ; what profit would. there have 
been to her in washing the body, after that? 
None! and water never touched it, except it 
fell upon her in the form of rain.”’ 

Accordingly, the personal cleanliness of the 
queen was accounted as unnecessary, seeing 
the amount of spiritual bathing to which she 
subjected her heart. How long Ethelreda’s 
fashion prevailed it would be difficult to de- 
termine ; perhaps the fact that her ‘* spots ”’ 
were lauded by Thomas of Ely led to the 
wearing of patches, not by ladies, but by 
men. 

In Webster’s time men wore patches for 
rheums ; and Angelina, in the Elder Brother, 
alludes to patches being worn by men, in her 
speech to Eustace :— 


*¢ Tis not a face I only am in love with ; 

Nor will I say your face is excellent, 

_A reasonable hunting-face to court the wind 
with ! 

No, nor your visits each day in new suits, 

Nor your black patches you wear variously, 

Some cut like stars, some in half-mcons, some 

lozenges, 

All which but show you still a younger 

brother.’? 

The allusions to patches in Butler denote 
that the wearing of them by men had passed 
away, but that the fashion was, as in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s time, whose description 
refers to their own period, the same as to form 
and variety with that noticed in the above 
quotation. I think the fashion died out un- 
der the Commonwealth, but that it revived 
with the Restoration. 

Quiet men and honest women, however, 
were not always in a hurry to accept the 
fashion stamped by the approval of such a 
court as that of Charles the Second. Patches, 
nevertheless, had a fascinating effect on some 
of the most honest but, in this respect, most 
yielding of women. Do you not remember 
that August morning of 1660, when Mrs. 
Pepys came down-stairs to breakfast, and 
very much astonished the good, yet too gal- 
lant, little man, her husband? They had 
been five years married, and few had been the 
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unloving words that had passed between 
them, though there had been a few small 
provocations on either side. In silent won- 
der Mr. Pepys looked at hislady. He makes 
no record of having uttered a word, but he 
registered his surprise in his diary. ‘‘ This 
is the first day,” he writes, on the 30th of 
August, ‘* that ever I saw my wife wear black 
patches, since we were married ! ”’ 

He manifestly did not approve of the new 
mode, and he marked its spread with some- 
thing like wonder. In October, he visits his 
friend and patron Lord Sandwich, who does 
admire patches. My lord is establishing 
himself as a fin> gentleman ; he is looking 
out for a French cook, is about to engage a 
master of the horse, and Pepys heard him 
** talk very high, how he would have,”’ not 
only the above appendages to a family of 
quality, but have also ‘‘ his lady and child to 
wear black patches ; which methought was 
strange ; but,’’ adds Pepys, discerning the 
reason, ‘‘ he has become a perfect courtier.”’ 

As with the patron, so with the client; 
and in’ this matter of patches, Pepys gradu- 
ally became a perfect courtier too. Not all 
at once, however. It took him another month 
before he could well bring his mind to it; 
not that the strong-minded Mrs. Pepys had 
ceased to wear patches, but she had worn 
them without marital sanction, and she was 
a trifle unlovely in the eyes of her husband 
accordingly. That husband, however, was a 
philosopher, and magnanimously resolved to 
permit what he dared not positively forbid. 
In November he issued license to his wife to 
do that which she had been doing and would 
have continued to do without it. But she 
gained something by accepting the permis- 
sion without affecting to despise it, for Pepys 
remarks, with a pretty and unconscious sim- 
plicity, in November, ‘‘ My wife seemed very 
pretty to-day, it being the first time I had 
ever given her leave to wear a black patch.” 

Of course, he now admired most what he 
had once despised. How could he ever have 
thought that the patches marred the sunny 
Somersetshire beauty of his Elizabeth? They 
positively heightened it, and set her above 
princesses. When he saw the handsome 
Henrietta Duchess of Orleans, who had come 
on a visit to her brother; Charles the Second, 
and his otvn wile standing not far from her, 
at court, the power and excellent effect of the 
patch was established forever in his mind. 
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‘* The Princess Henrietta is very pretty,’’ he 
says, “*. . . but my wife standing near her, 
with two or three black patches on, and well 
dressed, did’seem to me much handsomer than 
she!’? Well said, Mr. Pepys! The Eliza- 
beth St. Michel of his courting days queened 
it over Henrietta of England ! 

But what he had once disliked, and now 
admired in princesses, ladies generally, and 
his wife in particular, became intolerable in 
his eyes when it was assumed by women of 
less degree. In two years the patches had 
got among the milliners. One day in Octo- 
ber, 1662, Mr. Pepys strolled about the Ex- 
change, with this resulting profit to his 
lounge: ‘‘ Among other things observing 
one very pretty Exchange lass, with her face 
full of black patches, which was a strange 
sight.” 

The sight was no longer strange in Queen 
Anne’s time. The ladies then had re-adopted 
patches. The Spectator, speaking as one of 
the four ‘* Indian kings,’’ or American chiefs, 
who were then being lionized about town, 
says: ‘* As for the women of the country, 
they look like angels; and they would be 
more beautiful than the sun, were it not for 
the little black spots that break out in their 
faces, and sometimes rise in very odd figures. 
I have observed that those little blemishes 
wear off very soon; but when they disappear 
in one part of the face they are very apt to 
break out in another. Insomuch that I have 
seen a spot in the forehead in the afternoon 
which was upon the chin in the morning! ”’ 

Patches have gone so slowly out that they 
have not yet altogether expired. The ‘* beauty 
spot,’’ still used by humble belles, in out-of- 
the-way districts, is the last relic of the old, 
often dying, but never entirely dead fashion. 

In Congreve’s Way of the World a lady 
asks if all the powder is out of her hair, and 
gentlemen are introduced who, previous to 
being admitted to the ladies, comb their pow- 
dered periwigs as they ascend the staircase. 
The use of powder was known in the army 
as early as 1655, and Southey’s question, 
whether men or women first wore it, is 
therein solved. Powder was considered a 
great dignifier of the human head ; but that 
depends on circumstances. A bald-headed 
monk is picturesque; powder him, and he 
becomes a caricature. The fact is, that pow- 
der cannot beautify without paint. A woman 
delicately powdered, artistically rouged, and 
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her eyebrows left as nature colored them, 
was a seductive picture in the Georgian era. 

Of the early part of George the Third’s 
reign there were not two beauties who painted, 
patched, and powdered more, or who needed 
it less than Mrs. Hobart and Lady Coventry ; 
the former, all in gauze and spangles, ‘like 
a spangled pudding,’’ as a fine gentleman re- 
marked ; the latter, in a light blue dress, 
covered with round spots of silver, which 
made her look, according to George Selwyn, 
like *‘change for a guinea.” Poor Lady 
Coventry! As long as paint could deceive 
her, she was slow to believe in consumption ; 
but when the terrible truth forced itself upon 
her, she lay, all unpainted and unpowdered, 
gazing into a pocket-glass till she could bear 
no longer to contemplate the breaking up of 
the wreck of herself. Nor would she offer that 
melancholy spectacle to the sympathy or in- 
difference of others. She passed from couch 
and pocket-mirror to bed and closed curtains ; 
and with no other light than that of a spirit- 
lamp beneath a kettle in her room, she re- 
ceived visitors and the ministration of her 
servants, never doing more than passing her 
small hand between the curtains which hid 
forever the living pale face of the once su- 
preme beauty. 

But this painting and powdering had its 
comic as well as its solemn side. There was 
no such a highly colored family in all Europe 
as that of the Duke of Modena. When young, 
he wore a lump of vermilion on one temple, 
that less notice might be taken of the wen on 
the other. When old, he married a more 
highly painted woman than he had ever been 
a duke; and wits said, if they dared put 
their faces together, the colors would run to- 
gether, like those on a couple of palettes in 
contact. The duke’s sister, Benedetta, in- 
dulged in this fashion, the more extravagantly 
as she grew older; and Walpole describes 
her as painted and peeled like an old summer- 
house, with the bristles on her chin sprout- 
ing through the plaster. Travellers wended 
miles out of their way to see this gorgeously 
got-up family ; but indeed there were similar 
exhibitions at home. When it took many 
hours to suit a lady’s head and complexion 
to the humor in which she chose to be for the 
day, or to go with to court, the lady herself 
would sit up in state for an hour or two—an 
exhibition for her friends and her friends’ 
servants. A lady’s maid excused herself for 
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arriving late at a steward’s-room party at 
Richmond, on the ground of her having gone 
to see the Duchess of Montrose, who was 
‘¢ only showed from two to four. 

This duchess’s contemporary, the old Duch- 
ess of Bedford, was a quicker or more care- 
less dowager. We have an instance of this 
in her hurry at King George’s coronation, 
when she got an idle lord to color her wrin- 
kled cheeks as she was passing through that 
appropriate locality, the Painted Chamber. 
‘‘ How do you look?” said her Grace of 
Queensberry. ‘‘ Why, like an orange-peach, 
all red and yellow! ’’ But this last peeress 
affected an extreme plainness. She went to 
church, like Madame Du Barry at Versailles, 
without rouge, or powder, or patehes; and 
she went to court quite as meanly dressed as 
ever the famous Countess of Pembroke, of 
the previous century, was at home, namely, 
ina gown and petticoat of red flannel! And 
that, too, at a time when not only was lux- 
ury in dress at its highest, but kissing on the 
forehead was introduced for the reason men- 
tioned by Lady Emily Gayville, in Burgoyne’s 
comedy, The Heiress: ‘* I perfectly acknowl- 
edge the propriety of the custom. It is al- 
most the only spot on the face where the 
touch would not risk a confusion of complex- 
ions ?”’ 

It was an age, in short, when not only was 
there an abuse of paint, but an abuse of 
powder. Garrick dressed Hamlet absurdly 
enough; but in France, in Ducis’ adapta- 
tion, Hamlet appeared on the stage in a pow- 
dered wig; but so did Orestes; O ye gods! 
Ay, as powdered as any French lacquey, who 
put on his powdering gown and mask as soon 
as he rose, dressed his head at daybreak as 
if he were going to carry it to court, went to 
his dirty work, and then waited at dinner, 
‘¢ frisé comme un bichon,’’ with a three-days’- 
old pocket-handkerchief doing duty as a cra- 
vat! 

Davenant, in a passage too long to quote, 
asserts that the practice of painting came to 
us from France. This is a bold assertion, 
eonsidering that the first illustrious stranger 
who landed here from that country found our 
ancestors painted from head to foot, and, if 
not patched, very prettily tattooed. It is not 
clear to me that the British chiefs may not 
have been powdered also — after a manner ; 
after that, for instance, of those Gaulish and 
some Germanic chiefs who powdered their 
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hair with something resembling gold dust. 
Be this as it may, painting the face certainly 
received its hardest blow in France. Ter- 
tullian never said anything smarter to the 
ladies of his congregation against wearing 
wigs— which might be made, he remarked, 
of the hair of dead people who were damned 
—than the Bishop of Amiens a hundred years 
since said to a lady whose conscience was at 
issue with her desires touching the wearing 
of rouge. ‘* Ah, ah!”’ exclaimed the good 
prelate, ‘‘ one casuist affirms in one sense, a 
second casuist in another. I choose, my dear 
madam, a happy medium ; I sanction rougeng. 
Paint, dear daughter, paint since you 80 wish ; 
but only on one cheek, dear lady!” and the 
chére dame thereat laughed till she became 
as rosy a8 nature or modesty ever painted 
withal. 

Perhaps, the witty and pleasantly cruel 
bishop was thinking of the passage in the 
prophet Jeremiah, — ‘‘ Though thou rentest 
thy face with painting, in vain shalt thou 
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make tiyself fair. Thy lovers will despise 
thee.”” And this recollection of Jeremiah 
reminds me of another passage in Isaiah, 
which I may quote after all this gossiping, 
and so end seriously with the ladies, to whom 
at this moment I more especially address my- 
self. The crown of the head of the daughters 
of Zion was threatened by the prophet, because 
of their vanity, their pride of dress and their 
haughty or affected carriage. They were 
menaced with the loss of all that is dear to 
merely vain woraen,—the long list has, doubt- 
less, often been conned by my fair perusers. 
Did it ever strike them that one of the pen- 
alties for vanity to which the daughters of 
Zion were to be condemned has really, and 
for the same especial reason, fallen upon the 
daughters of the Gentiles? With some of 
them, at least, excess in style of dress, and 
heedlessness of peril where they wore it, have 
realized that part of the solemn prediction 
which says: ‘* And it shall come to pass that 
there shall be burning instead of beauty!” 








Rayons et Reflets. Par le Chevalier de Chate- 
lain. (Rolandi. Pp. 438.)—M. de Chatelain, 
who began his career as a French author in 
1822, and among whose numerous works are 
many translations from English into French— 
including Céeucer’s ‘* Canterbury Tales’? and 
his ** Flower and the Leaf,’’ Shakspeare’s ‘* Mac- 
beth,’’ and two {volumes of Miscellanies called 
** Beautés de la Poesie Anglaise ’’—has here pub- 
lished, in a handsome octavo volume, metrical 
French versions of selected pieces from nearly 
two hundred English poets living or dead. The 
pieces from living poets are most numerous ; and 
scarcely any living English versifier is unrepre- 
sented. M. de Chatelain has already acquired 
celebrity as a translator into French: of the 
merits of the present volume an extract or two 
will give an idea. Here is the first stanza of 
Campbeli’s ‘* Hohenlinden : ’’>— 


** Au coucher du soliel la neige était encore 
Vierge du sang humain qui souvent la colore, 
Hohenlinden du fleuve était l’écho sonore, 

L’Iser coulait avec rapidité.’’ 


The first stanza of Burns’s ‘‘ What can a Young 
Lassie ’’ is rendered as follows :— 


‘* Dites, que voulez-vous que jeune ménagére 

Puisse faire d’un vieux dans le noeud conjugal ? 

Maudit soit done l’argent qui te poussa ma mére 
A vendre ta Jenny . . . pour du métal!”’ 


And the first stanza of Kingsley’s ‘* Three Fish- 
ers,’’ thus :— 


‘* Vers Voccident s’en allaient trois pécheurs, 
Vers loecident quand le soleil s’incline, 
Tous trois pensaient aux amours de leurs coeurs, 
Et les enfants de loin leur faisaient mine ; 
AVhomme le travail, a la femme les pleurs, 
Car le gain n’est pas gros, nombreux sont les 
mangeurs, 
Quoique du port la barre et frémisse et gémisse.’’ 


| 


M. de Chatelain, we observe, announces, at the 
| end of the volume, several other works as nearly 
'ready for publication, and among them a French 
translation of ‘* Hamlet.’’--Reader. 





Tue Korrespondent von und fur Deutschland 
;contains the following interesting notice from 
| Turin : ‘*'The excavations at Pompeii are carried 
on most actively. A few days ago a cradle was 
found, constructed exactly after the same swing- 
ing-system in use now throughout Europe. Be- 
sides this, there were brought to light gladiators’ 
fights, popular games, battles, etc., carved in 
wood, and movable through an ingenious but 
simple mechanism. These exemplify better thav. 
any drawing the details: of the motions, the 
tactics, and the mode of warfare, and also the 
extraordinary dexterity of the gladiators, This 
find has created a very great sensation.’’ 
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From The Reader. 
MR. HERSCHEL ON LUMINOUS METEORS, 

So much attention has lately been paid to 
the branch of physical inquiry which deals 
with the different cosmical phenomena com- 
ing under the head of ‘* luminous meteors,”’ 
that we doubt not the following abstract of 
Mr. Herschel’s admirable lecture, which en- 
tirely delighted those assembled at the Royal 
Institution to hear it, will be read with in- 
terest. It must not be forgotten that much 
of the work recently accomplished has been 
done by Mr. Herschel himself. Nor has he 
omitted to wield the pen in order to induce 
others to come to the aid of the British Asso- 
ciation Committee; witness a charming ar- 
ticle on the Observation of Bolides, in the In- 
tellectual Observer for last month. ‘It may 
also be remarked here that, although a little 
time ago the British Museum contrasted un- 
favorably with that of Vienna 1n its collection 
of meteorites, the recent progress—thanks to 
the untiring care of Mr. Nevil Maskelyne— 
has been such, that ere long, it will be beyond 
the reach of rivalry. 

Mr. Herschel commenced his discourse by re- 
ferring to the ignis fatuus, halos, parhelias, and 
aurorze, and stated that the term ‘* luminous 
meteors”’ also includes shooting-stars, fire- 
balls, and Aérolites or Aérosiderites—masses 
of stone and iron precipitated from the air. 
The electrical nature of lightning was proved 
by the experiments of Franklin in America 
and Dalibard in France as early as 1752, and 
all its effects can be illustrated experiment- 
ally upon a small scale; but globe-lightning 
has hitherto received no explanation. Its 
occurrence rests upon more slender evidence 
than the frequent appearances of meteors and 
shooting-stars ; and the great height and bril- 
liancy of fireballs makes their analogy with 
such electrical discharges beneath the clouds 
more than doubtful or imperfect. From nu- 
merous reports of eleven large meteors which 
passed over England in the two years 1861 
-63, collected for the British Association, 
the heights of appearance were found to vary 
from thirty to one hundred and ninety-six 
miles above the earth, and of disappearance 
from fifteen to sixty-five miles above the 
earth. Their velocities were from twenty- 
three to sixty miles in a second. Meteors 
are occasionally dazzling by day and brighter 
than the full moon at night. A globe of or- 
dinary gas-flame, a yard in diameter, at the 
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distance of one mile, may be taken to repre- 
sent the light of full-moon ; but from these 
reports, glotes of fourteen to fifty feet in di- 
ameter of similar flame are required to repre- 
sent correctly the light of the meteors at their 
known distances from the observers. Elec- 
trical discharges, on the contrary, diminish 
in the intensity of their light, as the air in 
which they take place is more and more ex- 
hausted. The powerful light of fireballs 
must, therefore, be explained in other ways. 
Tn large fireballs a bright ball or cap of bluish 
light is followed by a train of ruddy sparks 
drawing to a tail behind the meteor, or left 
by tongues of flame which flicker from the 
cap. These give to the fireball a pear-shaped 
or kite-shaped appearance, and follow slug- 
gishly in the rear of the headlike smoke be- 
hind a flame. Frequently they last for some 
minutes, or even an hour after the disappear- 
ance of the meteor, in clouds and patches, or 
in a long streak of phosphorescent light, both 
of which appearances vary continually in 
form and brightness till they disappear. It 
has been put forth by Mr. Brayley, and again 
by Dr. Haidinger of Vienna, that ¢he light 
of a fireball is caused by a small parcel of 
solid matter entering the atmosphere with 
immense velocity, and compressing the air 
before it inits path. The flash which is seen 
in a fire-syringe made of ylass, when punk 
and amadou are lighted by suddenly com- 
pressed air, is an experiment in point. By 
the intense heat a flame like that of the oxy- 
hydrogen lime-light is produced, which Mr. 
Brayley considers to vary in brilliancy and 
color according to the materials of the mete- 
oric mass. Referring to some recent experi- 
ments by M. Sainte Claire Deville at Paris, 
and Dr. Pliicker at Bonn, in which, by great 
heat, oxygen had been dissociated from hy- 
drogen in steam, and carbonie acid and other 

chemical compounds had been decomposed. © 
Mr. Herschel conjectured that the violent 
heat of a fireball is sufficient to destroy the 
chemical affinities in the meteoric surface, and 


to cause the glowing sparks and phosphores- 


cent streaks, which follow the flame, by the 
gradual recombustion in the rear of the re- 
duced metals and clements in the track of the 
meteor’s flight. Four observations of a shoot- 
ing-star, from two different places, determine 
the real path of the meteor. These have been 
found to be quite similar to fireballs in height 
and velocity, and, like those, always descend 
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obliquely towards the earth. The storm of 
stars, occasionally seen on the mornings of 
November 13th, was first shown to be period- 
ical by Professor Denison Olmsted in Amer- 
ica in 1836; but the shower of August 10th 
was shown to recur every year by Mr. T. M. 
Forster in England, in 1827 ; and again by 
M. Quetelet at Brussels, and Professor Her- 
rick at Newhaven (U.S.) in 1836-37, inde- 
pendently of one another. They are supposed 
to form a belt of small planets or asteroids 
about the sun. 

The most marvellous meteors are those 
which precipitate stones upon the earth. A 
fireball always precedes these occurrences ; 
and a report or detonation is heard some 
minutes before the stones precipitate them- 
selves with rattling and thundering noise 
upon the earth. Specimens of one hundred 
and eleven of these ‘‘ falls” are exhibited at 
the British Museum, and seventy-nine speci- 
mens of iron masses of similar origin. The 
stones are small, claylike, or tuffaceous blocks, 
enclosing crystals and grains of volcanic min- 
erals, and scales of metallic and pyritic iron 
alloyed with nickel, and are glazed completely 
over with a thin, enamel-like crust of their 
molten substance, giving evidence of their 
momentary exposure to flame of very intense 
heat since the time when they were broken 
from their native rocks and before striking 
the earth. They are picked up too hot to be 
handled. ‘They have an exceedingly uniform 
specific gravity, and agree in the presence of 
phosphorus, iron, and nickel in their com- 
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position. Von Schreibers ascribed to these 
stones a three-sided or four-sided pyramidal 
figure ; but this has not in general been sub- 
stantiated by more recent falls. On etching 
with acids the polished surfaces of iron-masses 
precipitated under perfectly similar surfaces, 
Widmanstiitten discovered figures of crystal- 
line structure in the masses, known to the 
present day after his name. In illustration 
of the history of these stones, Professor Tyn- 
dall exhibited on the screen, by means of the 
electric lamp, numerous thin sections of their 
substance, prepared by Professor Maskelyne of 
the British Museum for the microscope ; when 
their complicated structure was clearly seen. 
From their high velocity a planetary or aste- 
roidial motion round the sun is considered by 
Mr. Herschel to be the true native path in 
which they are intercepted by the earth—the 
Lunar-Volcanic theory proposed for their ori- 
gin not satisfying the effects observed. 

Among the brilliant experiments which 
Mr. Herschel introduced was the illustration 
of auroral phenomena by means of the pas- 
sage of the induced current through exhausted 
tubes and cells—the transporting power of 
the magnets upon the currents being evidenced 
by their curvature and rotation about the 
magnetic poles. The lecturer concluded with 
the statement of his conviction that observa- 
tions freely communicated to scientific men’ 
would enable them to succeed before long in 
determining the orbits of the most vivid fire- 
balls about the sun, and deciding the laws of 
their return. 





Natural Phenomena, the Genetic Record, 
and the Sciences, harmonically arranged and 
compared. By Alexander McDonald. (Long- 
man & Co. Pp. 197.)—Mr. McDonuvld tells us 
in his preface that we are to ‘‘ treat the Bible as 
of Divine origin, but to look at the details in the 
light of knowledge.’’ ‘* Besides proving the cor- 
rectness of the Genetic narration, the work in- 
cludes descriptions of Atomic weights, volumes, 
and outlines, so as to bring them within the range 
of practical utility. It likewise endeavors to as- 
sign the reason of astronomical, geological veg- 
etative, and animal appearances.’’ By way of 
farther sample of the book, we'will extract a few 
of our author’s definitions. ‘* Magnetism,’’ he 
says, ‘* is horizontal, inclined and perpendicular. 
Electricity is indistinct, distinct, and preponder- 
ating. Light is subfocal, focal, and superfocal. 
Heat is long, moderate, and short. Sound is 








large, equal, and small. Color is narrow, me- 
dial, and broad. Odor is lax, neutral, and 
dense. Music is centrifugal, globular, and cen- 
tripital. Take the head of a man, the brain is 
as light, the eye as color, the nose as heat, the 
mouth as odor, the chin as sound, and the ear as 
music.’’ The reader will guess the nature of 
the book from this specimen.—Reader. 


Latia-Rooka 

Is a naughty book, 
By Tommy Moore, 
Who has written four ; 
Each warmer 

Than the former, 

So the most recent 

Is the least decent. 








PART II.—CHAPTER IV. 

Mr. Wentwortx’s sermon on Easter Sun- 
day was one which he himself long remem- 
bered, though it is doubtful whether any of 
his congregation had memories as faithful. 
To tell the truth, the young man put a black 
cross upon it with his blackest ink, a memo- 
rial of meaning unknown to anybody but him- 
self. It was a curious little sermon, such as 
may still be heard in some Anglican pulpits. 
Though he had heart and mind enough to 
conceive something of those natural depths 
of divine significance and human interest, 
which are the very essence of the Easter fes- 
tival, it was not into these that Mr. Went- 
worth entered in his sermon. He spoke, in 
very choice little sentences, of the beneficence 
of the Church in appointing such a feast, and 
of all the beautiful arrangements she had 
made for the keeping of it. But even in the 
speaking, in the excited state of mind he was 
in, it occurred to the young man to see, by a 
sudden flash of illumination, how much 
higher, how much more catholic, after all his 
teaching would have been, could he but have 
once ignored the Church, and gone direct, as 
nature bade, to that empty grave in which 
all the hopes of humanity had been entombed. 
He saw it by gleams of that perverse light 
which seemed more satanic than heavenly in 
the moments it chose for shining, while he 
was preaching his little sermon about the 
Church and her beautiful institution of 
Easter, just as he had seen the non-impor- 
tance of his lilly-wreath and surplices as he 
was about to suffer martyrdon for them. 
All these circumstances were hard upon the 
young man. Looking down straight into the 
severe iron-grey eyes of his Aunt Leonora, he 
could not of course s0 much as modify a single 
sentence of the discourse he was uttering, no 
more than he could permit himself to slur 
over a single monotone of the service ; but 
that sudden bewildering perception that he 
could have done so much better—that the 
loftiest High-Churchism of all might have 
been consistent enough with Skelmersdale, 
had he but gone into the heart of the matter 
—gave a bitterness to the deeper, unseen cur- 
rent of the curate’s thoughts. 

Besides, it was terrible to feel that he could 
not abstract himself from personal concerns 
even in the most sacred duties. He was con- 


scious that the two elder sisters went away, 
and that only poor Aunt Dora, her weak- 
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minded ringlets limp with tears, came tremu- 


lous to the altar-rails. When the service was 
over, and the young priest was disrobing 
himself, she came to him and gave a spas- 
modic, sympathetic, half-reproachful, pres- 
sure to his hand. ‘O Frank, my dear, I 
did it for the best,’’ said Miss Dora, with a 
doleful countenance ; and the Perpetual Cu- 
rate knew that his doom was sealed. He put 
the best face he could upon the matter, hav- 
ing sufficient doubts of his own wisdom to 
subdue the high temper of the Wentworths 
for that moment at least. 

‘‘ What was it you did for the best?” 
said the Curate of St. Roque’s. ‘‘ I suppose, 
after all, it was no such great matter hearing 
me as you thought; but I told you I was not 
an ambitious preacher. This is a day for 
worship, not for talk.” 

‘* Ah! yes,”? said Miss Dora, ‘‘but O 
Frank, my dear, it is hard upon me after all 
my expectations. It would have been 80 nice 
to have had you at Skelmersdale. I hoped you 
would marry Julia Trench, and we should all 
have been so happy ; and perhaps if I had not 
begged Leonora to come just now, thinking it 
would be so nice to take you just in your 
usual way—but she must have known sooner 
or later,’’ said poor Aunt Dora, looking wist- 
fully into hisface. ‘‘O Frank I hope you 
don’t think I’m to blame.’’ 

‘‘T never should have married Julia 
Trench,” said the curate gloomily. He did 
not enter into the question of Miss Dora’s 
guilt or innocence—he gave a glance at the 
lilies on the altar, and asigh. The chances 
were he would never marry anybody, but 
loyalty to Lucy demanded instant repudiation 
of any other possible bride. ‘‘Where are you 
going Aunt Dora; back to the Blue Boar? or 
will you come with me? ”’ he said as they stood 
togetherat thedoor of St. Roque’s. Mr. Went- 
worth felt as if he had caught the beginning 
threads of a good many different lines of 
thought, which he would be glad to be alone 
to work out. 

‘* You'll come back with me to the inn to 
lunch? ’’ said Miss Dora. ‘‘O Frank, my 
dear remember your Christian feelings, and 
don’t make a breach in the family. It will 
be bad enough to face your poor dear father, 
after he knows what Leonora means to do; 
and I do so want to talk to you,” said the 
poor woman, eagerly clinging to his arm. 
‘‘ You always were fond of your poor Aunt 
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Dora, Frank; when you were quite a little 
trot you used always to like me best; and in 
the holiday times, when you came down from 
Harrow, I used always to hear all your 
troubles. If you would only have confidence 
in me now.” 

‘‘ But what ifI have no troubles to con- 
fide? ’? said Mr. Wentworth ; ‘‘a man and 
a boy are very different things. Come, Aunt 
Dora, I'll see you safe to your inn. What 
should I have to grumble about? I have 
plenty to do, and it is Easter ; and few men 
can have everything their own way.” 

“You wont acknowledge that you’re 
vexed,” said Aunt Dora, almost crying under 
her veil, ** but I can see it all the same. You 
always were such a true Wentworth ; but if 
you only would give in, and say that you are 
disappointed and angry with us all, I could 
bear it better, Frank. I would not feel then 
that you thought it my fault! And O 
Frank, dear, you don’t consider how disap- 
pointed your poor dear Aunt Leanora was! 
It’s just as hard upon us,” she continued 
pressing his arm in her eagerness, ‘‘ as it is 
upon you. We had all so set our hearts on 
having you at Skelmersdale. Don’t you 
think, if you were giving your mind to it, 
you might see things in a different light?” 
with another pressure of his arm. ‘0 
Frank, what does it matter, after all, if the 
heart is right, whether you read the service 
in your natural voice, or give that little 
quaver at the end? I am sure for my 
part 9 

‘* My dear aunt,”’ said Mr. Wentworth, 
naturally incensed by this manner of descrip- 
tion, ‘‘ I must be allowed to say that my con- 
victions are fixed, ind not likely to be altered. 
Iam a priest and you are—a woman.” He 
stopped short, with perhaps a little bitterness. 
It was very true she was a woman, unquali- 
fied to teach, but yet she and her sisters were 
absolute in Skelmersdale. He made a little 
gulp of his momentary irritation, and walked 
on in silence, with Miss Dora’s kind wistful 
hand clinging to his arm. 

‘¢ But, dear Frank, among us Protestants, 
you know, there is no sacerdotal caste,’’ said 
Miss Dora, opportunely recollecting some 
scrap of an Exeter Hall speech. We are all 
kings and priests to God. O Frank it is 








Gerald’s example that has led you away. I 
am sure, before you went to Oxford you were 
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never at alla ritualist—even Leonora thought 
you such a pious boy; and I am sure your 
good sense must teach you-—’’ faltered 
Aunt Dora, trying her sister’s grand tone. 

‘“‘ Hush, hush; I can’t have you begin to 
argue with me; you are not my Aunt Leo- 
nora,’’ said the curate, half amused in spite 
of himself. This encouraged the anxious 
woman, and, clasping his arm closer than 
ever she poured out all her heart. 

**“O Frank, if you could only modify 
your views a little! It is not that there is 
any difference between your views and ours, 
except just in words, my dear. Flowers are 
very pretty decorations, and I know you look 
very nice in your surplice; and I am sure, 
for my part, I should not mind—but then 
that is not carrying the Word of God to the 
people, as Leonora says. If the heart is 
right, what does it matter about the altar ?”’ 
said Aunt Dora, unconsciously falling upon 
the very argument that had occurred to her 
nephew’s perplexed mind in the pulpit. 
‘« Even though I was in such trouble, I can’t 
tell you what a happiness it was to take the 
sacrament from your hands, my dear, dear 
boy; and but for these flowers and things 
that could do nobody any good, poor dear 
Leonora, who is very fond of you, though 
perhaps you don’t think it, could have had 
that happiness too. O Frank, don’t you 
think you could give up these things that 
don’t matter? If you were just to tell Leo- 
nora that you have been thinking it over, and 
that you see you’ve madea mistake, and that 
in future——”’ 

‘* You don’t mean to insult me? ”’ said the 
young man. ‘‘ Hush—bush ; you don’t know 
what you are saying. Not to be made Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, instead of Vicar of 
Skelmersdale. I don’t understand how you 
could suggest such a thing to me.”’ 

Miss Dora’s veil, which she had partly 
lifted, here fell over her face, as it had kept 
doing all the time she was speaking—but 
this time she did not put it back. She was 
no longer able to contain herself, but wept 
hot tears of distress and vexation, under the 
flimsy covering of lace. ‘* No, of course, you 
will not do it—you will far rather be haughty, 
and say it is my fault,’’ said poor Miss Dora. 
‘We have all so much pride, we Went- 
worths—and you never think of our disap- 
pointment, and Pow we all calculated upon 
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having you at Skelmersdale, and how happy 
we were to be, and that you were to marry 
Julia Trench-——” 

It was just at this moment that the two 
reached the corner of Prickett’s Lane. Lucy 
Wodehouse had been down there seeing the 
sick woman. She had, indeed, been carrying 
her dinner to that poor creature, and was 
just turning into Grange Lane, with her blue 
ribbons hidden under the gray cloak, and a 
little basket in her hand. They met full in 
the face at this corner, and Miss Dora’s words 
reached Lucy’s ears, and went through and 
through her with a little nervous thrill. She 
had not time to think whether it was pain or 
only surprise that moved her, and was not 
even self-possessed enough to observe the 
tremulous pressure of the curate’s hand, as 
he shook. hands with her, and introduced his 
aunt. ‘‘I have just been to see the poor 
woman at No. 10,’’ said Lucy. ‘She is 
very ill to-day. If you had time, it would 
be kind of you tosee her. I think she has 
something on her mind.” 

“*T will go there before I go to Wharf- 
side,’ said Mr. Wentworth. ‘Are you 
coming down to the service this afternoon? 
T am afraid it will bea long service, for there 
are all these little Burrowses, you know——”’ 

‘Yes, I am godmother,’’ said Lucy, and 
smiled and gave him her hand again as she 
passed him, while Aunt Dora looked on with 
curious eyes. The poor curate heaved a 
mighty sigh as he looked after the gray cloak. 
Not his the privilege now, to walk with her 
to the green door, to take her basket from 
the soft hand of the merciful sister. On the 
contrary, he had to turn his back upon Lucy, 
and walk on with Aunt Dora to the inn—at 
this moment a symbolicalaction which seemed 
to embody his fate. 

‘Where is Wharfside? and who are the 
little Burrowses? and what does the young 
lady mean by being godmother ?’’ said Aunt 
Dora. ‘‘ She looks very sweet and nice ; but 
what is the meaning of that gray cloak? O 
Frank, I hope you don’t approve of nun- 
neries, and that sort of thing. It is such 
foolishness. My dear, the Christian life is 
very hard, as your Aunt Leonora always 
says. She says she can’t bear to see people 
playing at Christianity ——”’ 

‘ People should not speak of things they 
don’t understand,”’ said the Perpetual Cu- 
rate. ‘* Your Exeter Hall men, Aunt Dora, 
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are like the old ascetics—they try to make a 
merit of Christianity by calling it hard and 
terrible ; but there are some sweet souls in 
the world, to whom it comes natural as sun- 
shine in May.’? And the young Anglican, 
with a glance behind him from the corner of 
his eye, followed the fair figure, which he be- 
lieved he was never, with a clear conscience, 
to accompany any more. ‘ Now, here is 
your inn,”’ he said, after a little pause. 
‘s Wharfside is a district, where Iam going 
presently to conduct service, and the little 
Burrowses are a set of little heathens, to whom 
Tam to administer holy baptism this Easter 
Sunday. Good-bye just now.” 

‘© Frank, my dear, just come in for a 
moment and tell Leonora—it will show her 
how wrong she is,’ said poor Aunt Dora, 
clinging to his arm. 

‘‘ Right or wrong, Iam not going into any 
controversy. My Aunt Leonora knows per- 
fectly well what she is doing,”’ said the cu- 
rate, with the best smile he could muster ; 
and so shook hands with her resolutely, and 
walked back again all the way down Grange 
Lane, past the green door to his own house. 
Nobody was about the green door at that par-- 
ticular moment to ask him in to luncheon, 
as sometimes happened. He walked down 
all the way to Mrs. Hadwin’s with something 
of the sensations of a man who has just gone 
through a dreadful operation, and feels with 
a kind of dull surprise after, that everything 
around him is just the same as before. He 
had come through a fiery trial, though no- 
body knew of it ; and, just at this moment, 
when he wanted all his strength, how strange 
to feel that haunting sense of an unnecessary 
sacrifice—that troubled new vein of thought 
which would be worked out, and which con- 
cerned matters more important than Skel- 
mersdale, weighty as that was. He took his 
sermon out of his pocket when he got home, 
and marked a cross upon it, as we have al- 
ready said ; but, being still a young man, he 
was thankful to snatch a morsel of lunch, and 
hasten out again to his duty, instead of stay- 
ing to argue the question with himself. He 
went to No. 10 Prickett’s Lane, and was a 
long time with the sick woman, listening to 
all the woeful tale of a troubled life, which 
the poor sick creature had been contemplat- 
ing for days and days, in her solitude, through 
thosestrange exaggerated death-gleams which 
Miss Leonora Wentworth would have called 
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‘the light of eternity.’’ She remembered 
all sorts of sins, great and small, which filled 
her with nervous terror; and it was not till 
close upon the hour for the Wharfside ser- 
vice, that the curate could leave his tremu- 
lous penitent. The schoolroom was particu- 
larly full that day. Easter, perhaps, had 
touched the hearts—it certainly had refreshed 
the toilettes of the bargemen’s wives and 
‘ daughters. Some of them felt an inward 
conviction that their new ribbons were un- 
doubtedly owing to the clergyman’s influence, 
and that Tom and Jim would have bestowed 
the money otherwise before the Church 
planted her pickets in this corner of the ene- 
my’s camp; and the conviction, though not 
of an elevated description, was a great deal 
better than no conviction at all. Mr. Went- 
worth’s little sermon to them was a great im- 
provement upon his sermon at St. Roque’s. 
He told them about the empty grave of Christ, 
and how he called the weeping woman by her 
name, and showed her the earnest of the end 
of all sorrows. There were some people who 
cried, thinking of the dead who were still 
waiting for Easter, which was more than any- 
body did when Mr. Wentworth discoursed 
upon the beautiful institutions of the Church’s 
year ; and a great many of the congregation 
stayed to see Tom Burrows’s six children 
come up for baptism, preceded by the new 
baby, whose infant claims to Christianity the 
curate had so strongly insisted upon, to the 
awakening of a fatherly conscience in the 
honest bargemen. Lucy Wodehouse, with- 
out her gray cloak, stood at the font, holding 
that last tiny applicant for saving grace, 
while all the other little heathens were 
signed with the sacred cross. And, strangely 
enough, when the young priest and the young 
woman stood so near each other, solemnly 
pledging, one after another, each little sun- 
browned, round-eyed pagan to be Christ’s 
faithful servant and soldier, the cloud passed 
away from the firmament of both. Neither 
of them, perhaps, was of a very enlightened 
character of soul. They believed they were 
doing a great work for Tom Burrows’s six 
children, calling God to his promise on their 
behalf, and setting the little feet straight for 
the gates of the eternal city ; and in their 
young love and faith their hearts rose. Per- 
haps it was foolish of Mr. Wentworth to suf- 
fer himself to walk home again thereafter, as 
of old, with the Miss Wodehouses—but it 
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was 60 usual ; and, after all, they were going 
thesame way. Butit was a very silent walk, 
to the wonder of the elder sister, who could 
rot understand what it meant. ‘‘ The Wharf- 
side service always does me good,”’ said Mr. 
Wentworth, with a sigh. ‘‘ And me, too,” 
said Lucy ; and then they talked a little about 
the poor woman in No. 10. But that Easter 
Sunday was not like other Sundays, though 
Miss Wodehouse could not tell why. 


CHAPTER V. 


Next day the Miss Wentworths made a sol- 
emn call at the Rectory, having known an 
aunt of Mrs. Morgan at some period of their 
history, and being much disposed, besides, 
with natural curiosity, to ascertain all about 
their nephew’s circumstances. Their entrance 
interrupted a consultation between the rec- 
tor and his wife. Mr. Morgan was slightly 
heated, and had evidently been talking about 
something that excited him; while she, poor 
lady looked just sufficiently sympathetic and 
indignant to withdraw her mind from that 
first idea which usually suggested itself on 
the entrance of visitors—which was, what 
could they possibly think of her if they sup- 
posed the carpet, etc., to be her own choice? 
Mrs. Morgan cast her eyes with a troubled 
look upon the big card which had been 


brought to her—Miss Wentworth, Miss Leo- « 


nora Wentworth, Miss Dora Wentworth. 
‘‘ Sisters of his, I suppose, William,’’ she 
said in an undertone; ‘‘now do be civil, 
dear.’’ There was no time for anything 
more before the three ladies sailed in. Miss 
Leonora took the initiative, as was natural. 

‘* You don’t remember us, I dare say,’’ she 
said, taking Mrs. Morgan’s hands; we used 
to know your Aunt Sidney when she lived at 
the Hermitage. Don’t you recollect the Miss 
Wentworths of Skelmersdale? Charlie Sid- 
ney spent part of his furlough with us last 
summer, and Ada writes about you often. 
We could not be in Carlingford without 
coming to see the relation of such a dear 
friend.’ 

**T am 80 glad to see anybody who knows 
my Aunt Sidney,” said Mrs. Morgan, with 
modified enthusiasm. ‘Mr. Morgan, Miss 
Wentworth. It was such a dear little house 
that Hermitage. I spent some very happy 
days there. Oh, yes, I recollect Skelmers- 
dale perfectly ; but to tell the truth, there is 
one of the clergy in Carlingford called Went- 
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worth, and I thought it might be some rela- 
tions of his coming to all.” 

<¢ Just so,” said Miss Wentworth, settling 
herself in the nearest easy-chair. ‘‘ And so 
it is,” cried Miss Dora; ‘‘ we are his aunts, 
dear boy—we are very fond of him. We 
came on purpose to see him. We are s0 
glad to hear that he is liked in Carlingford.” 

‘¢ Oh—yes,’’ said the rector’s wife, and 
nobody else took any notice of Miss Dora’s 
little outburst. As for Mr. Morgan, he ad- 
dressed Miss Leonora, as if she had done 
something particularly naughty, and he had 
a great mind to give her an imposition. 
‘You have not been very long in Carlingford, 
I suppose,” said the rector, as if that were a 
sin. 
‘Only since Saturday,” said Miss Leo- 
nora. ‘* We came to see Mr. Frank Went- 
worth, who is at St. Roque’s. I don’t know 
what your bishop is about, to permit all those 
flowers and candlesticks. For my part I never 
disguise my sentiments. I mean to tell my 
naphew plainly that his way of conducting 
the service is far from being to my mind.”’ 

‘*Leonora, dear, perhaps Mr. Morgan 
would speak to Frank about it,’’ interposed 
Miss Dora, anxiously; ‘‘he was always a 
dear boy, and advice was never lost upon 
him. From one that he respected so much 
as he must respect the rector—— ”’ 

‘I beg your pardon. I quite decline in- 
terfering with Mr. Wentworth ; he is not at 
all under my jurisdiction. Indeed,” said 
the rector, with a smile of anger, ‘‘I might 
be more truly said to be under his, for he is 
good enough to help in my parish without 
consulting me; but that is not to the pur- 
pose. I would not for the world attempt to 
interfere with St. Roque’s.”’ 

‘¢ Dear, I am sure Mr. Wentworth is very 
nice, and everything we have seen of him in 
private we have liked very much,”’ said Mrs. 
Morgan, with an anxious look at her hus- 
band. She was a good-natured woman, and 
the handsome curate had impressed her fa- 
vorably, notwithstanding his misdoings. ‘‘ As 
for a little too much of the rubric, I think 
that is not a bad fault ina young man. It 
gets softened down with a little experience ; 
and I do like proper solemnity in the services 
of the Church.” 

‘*T don’t call intoning proper solemnity,” 
said Miss Leonora. ‘‘'The Church is a mis- 
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sionary institution, that is my idea. Unless 
you are really bringing in the perishing and 
saving souls, what is the good? and souls 
will never be saved by Easter decorations. 
I don’t know what my nephew may have 
done to offend you, Mr. Morgan; but it is 
very sad to us who have very strong convic- 
tions on the subject, to see him wasting his 
time so. I dare say there is plenty of hea- 
thenism in Carlingford which might be at- 
tacked in the first place.”’ 

‘‘T prefer not to discuss the subject,’’ said 
the rector. ‘‘So long as Mr. Wentworth, 
or any other clergyman, keeps to his own 
sphere of duty, I should be the last in the 
world to interfere with him, ”’ 

‘¢ You are offended with Frank,’’ said Miss 
Leonora, fixing her iron-gray eyes upon Mr. 
Morgan. ‘‘ So am I; but I should be glad if 
you would tell me all about it. I have par- 
ticular reasons for wishing to know. After 
all, he is only a young man, ’’ she continued 
with that instinct of kindred which dislikes to 
hear censure from any lips but its own. “TI 
don’t think there can be anything more than 
inadvertence in it. I should be glad if you 
would tell me what you object toin him. I 
think it is probable that he may remain a 
long time in Carlingford,’’ said Miss Leonora, 
with charming candor, ‘and it would be 
pleasant if we could help to set him right. 
Your advice and experience might be of so 
much use to him.”’ She was not aware of 
the covert sarcasm of her speech. She did 
not know that the rector’s actual experience, 
though he was half as old again as her 
nephew, bore no comparison to that of the 
Perpetual Curate. She spoke in good faith 
and good nature, not moved in her own con- 
victions of what must be done in respect to 
Skelmersdale, but very willing, if that were 
possible, to do a good turn to Frank. 

‘¢T am sure, dear, what we have seen of 
Mr. Wentworth in private, we have liked 
very much,” said the rector’s sensible wife, 
with a deprecating glance towards her hus- 
band. The rector took no notice of the 
glance; he grew slightly red in his serious 
middle-aged face, and cleared his throat sev- 
eral times before he began to speak. 

‘¢ The fact is, I have reason to be dissatis- 
fied with Mr. Wentworth, as regards my own 
parish,’’ said Mr. Morgan: ‘ personally I 
have nothing to say against him— quite the 
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reverse ; probably, as you say, it arises from 
inadvertence, as he is still a very young man ; 
but——” 

«¢ What has he done? ”’ said Miss Leonora, 
pricking up her ears. 

Once more Mr. Morgan cleared his throat, 
but this time it was to keep down the rising 
anger of which he was unpleasantly sensible. 
‘¢T don’t generally enter into such matters 
with people whom they don’t concern,”’ he 
said, with a touch of his natural asperity ; 
“but as you are Mr. Wentworth’s rela- 
tion——. He has taken a step perfectly un- 
justifiable in every respect; he has at the 
present moment a mission going on in my 
parish, in entire independence, I will not say 
defiance, of me. My dear, it is unnecessary 
to look at me so deprecatingly : I am indig- 
nant at having such a liberty taken with me. 
I don’t pretend not to be indignant. Mr. 
Wentworth is a very young man, and may not 
know any better; but it is the most unwar- 
rantable intrusion upon a clergyman’s rights. 
I beg your pardon, Miss Wentworth: you 
have nothing to do with my grievances ; but 
the fact is, my wife and I were discussing 
this very unpleasant matter when you came 
in.”’ 

‘‘A mission in your parish?” said Miss 
Leonora, her iron-gray eyes lighting up with 
a sparkle which did not look like indig- 
nation ; at this point it was necessary that 
Miss Dora should throw herself into the 
breach. 

“OQ Mr. Morgan, Iam sure my dear Frank 
does not mean it! ’’ cried the unlucky peace- 
maker ; ‘* he would not for the world do any- 
thing to wound anybody’s feelings—it must 
be a mistake.” 

‘« Mr. Morgan would not have mentioned 
it if we had not just been talking as you came 
in,” said the rector’s wife, by way of smooth- 
ing down his ruffled temper, and giving him 
time to recover. ‘I feel sure it is a mis- 
take, and that everything will come right as 
soon as they can talk it over by themselves. 
The last rector was not at all a working cler- 
gyman—and perhaps Mr. Wentworth felt it 
was his duty—and now I dare say he forgets 
that it is not hisown parish. It will all come 
right after a time.” 

** But the mission is effective, I suppose, 
or you would not object to it?’ said Miss 
Leonora, who, though a very religious woman, 
“ ‘was not a peacemaker ; and the rector, whose 
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temper was hasty, swallowed the bait. He 
entered into his grievances more fully than 
his wife thought consistent with his dignity. 
She sat with her eyes fixed upon the floor, 
tracing the objectionable pattern of the car- 
pet with her foot, but too much vexed for the 
moment to think of those bouquets which 
were 80 severe a cross to her on ordinary oc- 
casions. Perhaps she was thinking secretly 
to herself how much better one knows a man 
after being married to him three months than 
after being engaged to him ten years; bat 
the discovery that he was merely a man after 
all, with very ordinary defects in his cliarac- 
ter, did not lessen her loyalty. She sat with 
her eyes bent upon the carpet, feeling a little 
hot and uncomfortable as her husband dis- 
closed his weakness, and watching her op- 
portunities to rush in and say a softening 
word now and then. Thechances were, per- 
haps, on the whole, that the wife grew more 
loyal, if that were possible, as she perceived 
the necessity of standing by him, and back- 
ing him out. The rector went very fully into 
the subject, being drawn out by Miss Leo- 
nora’s questions, and betrayed an extent of 
information strangely opposed to the utter 
ignorance which he had displayed at Mr. 
Wodehouse’s party. He knew the hours of 
Mr. Wentworth’s services, and the number 
of people who attended, and even about Tom 
Burrows’s six children who had been bap- 
tized the day before. Somehow Mr. Morgan 
took this last particular as a special offence ; 
it was this which roused him beyond his 
usual self-control. Six little heathens brought 
into the Christian fold in his own parish with- 
out permission of the rector! It was indeed 
enough to try any clergyman’s temper. 
Through the entire narrative Miss Dora 
broke in now and then with a little wail ex- 
pressive of her general dismay and grief, and 
certainty that her dear Frank did not mean 
it. Mrs. Morgan repeated apart to Miss 
Wentworth with a troubled brow the fact 
that all they had seen of Mr. Wentworth in 
private they had liked very much ; to which 
Aunt Cecilia answered, ‘‘ Quite so,’’ with 
her beautiful smile; while Miss Leonora sat 


and listened, putting artful questions, and 
fixing the heated rector with that iron-gray 
eye, out of which the sparkle of incipient 
light had not faded. Mr. Morgan naturally 
said a great deal more than he meant to say, 
and after it was said he was sorry; but he 
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did not show the latter sentiment except by 
silence and an uneasy rustling about the room 
just before the Miss Wentworths rose to go 
—a sign apparent to his wife, though to no- 
body else. He gave Miss Wentworth his arm 
to the door with an embarrassed courtesy. 
‘Tf you are going to stay any time at Car- 
lingford, I trust we shall see more of you,” 
said Mr. Morgan : ‘I ought to beg your par- 
don for taking up 80 much time with my af- 
fairs ;’’ and the rector was much taken aback 
when Miss Wentworth answered, ‘* Thank 
you, that is just what I was thinking.’’ He 
went back to his troubled wife in great per- 
plexity. What was it that was just what 
she was thinking ?— that he would see more 
of them, or that he had spoken too much of 
his own affairs? 

‘* You think I have been angry and made 
an idiot of myself,’ said Mr. Morgan to his 
wife, who was standing looking from a safe 
distance through the curtains at the three 
ladies, who were holding a consultation with 
their servant out of the window of the sol- 
emn chariot provided by the Blue Boar, as to 
where they were to go next. 

‘* Nonsense, dear ; but I wish you had not 
said quite so much about Mr. Wentworth,” 
said the rector’s wife, seizing, with female 
art, on a cause for her annoyance which would 
not wound her. Welshman’s amour propre, 
‘‘ for [ rather think he is dependent on his 
aunts. They have theliving of Skelmersdale, 
I know; and I remember now that their 
nephew was to have had it. I hope this 
wont turn them against him, dear,” said 
Mrs. Morgan, who did not care the least in 
the world about Skelmersdale, looking anx- 
iously in her hushand’s face. 

This was the climax of the rector’s trouble. 
‘‘ Why did not you tell me that before?’ he 
said, with conjugal injustice, and went off to 
his study with a disturbed mind, thinking 
that perhaps he had injured his own chances 
of getting rid of the Perpetual Curate. If 
Mrs. Morgan had permitted herself to solilo- 
quize after he was gone, the matter of her 
thoughts might have been interesting ; but 
as neither ladies nor gentlemen in the nine- 
teenth century are given to that useful me- 
dium of disclosing their sentiments, the veil 
of privacy must remain over the mind of the 
rector’s wife. She got her gardening gloves 
and scissors, and went out immediately after, 
and had an animated discussion with the gar- 
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dener about the best means of clothing that 
bit of wall, over which every railway train 
was visible which left or entered Carlingford. 
That functionary was of opinion that when 
the lime-trees ‘* growed a bit’’ all would be 
right; but Mrs. Morgan was reluctant to 
await the slow processes of nature. She for- 
got her vexations about Mr. Wentworth in 
consideration of the still more palpable in- 
convenience of the passing train. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Miss Dora WentWortx relapsed into sup- 
pressed sobbing when the three ladies were 
once more on their way. Between each little 
access a few broken words fell from the poor 
lady’s lips. ‘* I am sure dear Frank did not 
mean it,’’ she said ; it was. all the plea his 
champion could find for him. 

‘‘ He did not mean what? to do his duty 
and save souls?’’ said Miss Leonora—‘ is 
that what he didn’t mean? It looks very 
much as if he did, though—as well as he 
knew how.”’ 

*¢ Quite so, Leonora,” said Miss Went- 
worth. 

‘¢ But he could not mean to vex the rec- 
tor,’’ said Miss Dora—‘ my poor dear Frank : 
of course he meant it for the very best. I 
wonder you don’t think so, Leonora—you 
who are 80 fond of missions. I told you what 
I heard him saying to the young lady—all 
about the sick people he was going to visit, 
and the children. He is a faithful shepherd, 
though you wont think so; and I am sure he 
means nothing but——”’ 

‘* His duty, I think,” said the iron-gray 
sister, resolutely indifferent to Miss Dora’s 
little sniffs, and turning her gaze out of the 
window, unluckily just at the moment when 
the carriage was passing Masters’s shop, 
where some engravings were hanging of a 
suspiciously devotional character. The name 
over the door, and the aspect of the shop- 
window, were terribly suggestive, and the fine 
profile of the Perpetual Curate was just vis- 
ible within to the keen eyes of his aunt. 
Miss Dora, for ber part, dried hers, and, be- 
ginning to see some daylight, addressed her- ; 
self anxiously to the task of obscuring it, and 
damaging once more her favorite’s chance. 

‘¢ Ah, Leonora, if he had but a sphere of 
hisown,”’ cried Miss Dora, ‘* where he would 
have other things to think of than the rubric, 
and decorations, and sisterhoods. I don’t 
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wish any harm to poor dear old Mr. Shirley, 
Iam sure; but when Frank is in the rec- 
tory——”’ 

*‘T thought you understood that Frank 
would not do for the rectory,’’ gaid Miss Leo- 
nora. ‘‘ Sisterhoods!—look here, there’s a 
young lady in a gray cloak, and I think she’s 
going into that shop: if Frank carries on that 
sort of thing, I shall think him a greater fool 
than ever. Who is that girl?” 

‘¢T am sure I don’t know, dear,’’ said Miss 
Dora, with unexampled wisdom. And she 
comforted her conscience that she did not 
know, for she had forgotten Lucy’s name. 
So there was no tangible evidence to confirm 
Miss Leonora’s doubts, and the carriage from 
the Blue Boar rattled down Prickett’s Lane 
to the much amusement of that locality. 
When they got tothe grimy canal-banks, Miss 
Leonora stopped the vehicle and got out. 
She declined the attendance of her trembling 
sister, and marched along the black pave- 
ment dispersing with the great waves of her 
drapery the wondering children about, who 
swarmed as children will swarm in such lo- 
calities. Arrived at the schoolroom, Miss 
Leonora found sundry written notices hung 
up in a little wooden frame inside the open 
door. All sorts of charitable businesses were 
carried on about the basement of the house ; 
and a curt little notice about the Provident 
Society diversified the list of services which 
was hung up for the advantage of the igno- 
rant. Clearly the Curate of St. Roque’s 
meant it. ‘* As well as he knows how,”’ his 
aunt allowed to herself, with a softening sen- 
timent: but, pushing her inquiries further, 
was shown up to the schoolroom, and stood 
pondering by the side of the reading-desk 
looking at the table, which was contrived to 
be so like an altar. The curate, who could 
not have dreamed of such a visit, and whose 
mind had been much occupied and indifferent 
to externals on the day before, had left vari- 
ous things lying about, which were carefully 
collected for him upon a bench. Among 
them was a little pocket copy of Thomas 4 
Kempis, from which, when the jealous aunt 
opened it, certain little German prints, such 
as were to be had by the score at Masters’s, 
dropped out, some of them: unobjectionable 
enough. But if the Good Shepherd could 
not be found fault with, the feelings of Miss 
Leonora may be imagined when the meek 





face of a monkish saint, inscribed with some 
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villanous Latin inscription, a legend which 
began with the terrible words Ora pro nobis, 
became suddenly visible to her troubled eyes. 
She put away the book as if it had stung her, 
and made a precipitate retreat. She shook 
her head as she descended the stair—she re- 
entered the carriage in gloomy silence. When 
it returned up Prickett’s Lane, the three 
ladies again saw their nephew, this time en- 
tering at the door of No. 10. He had his 
prayer-book under his arm, and Miss Leonora 
seized upon this professional symbol to wreak 
her wrath upon it. ‘I wonder if he can’t 
pray by a sick woman without his prayer- 
book?” she cried. ‘I never was 80 pro- 
voked in my life. How isit he doesn’t know 
better? His father is not pious, but he isn’t 
a Puseyite, and old uncle Wentworth was 
very sound—he was brought up under the 
pure Gospel. How is it that the boys are so 
foolish, Dora? ’’ said Miss Leonora, sharply ; 
**itmust be yourdoing. You have told them 
tales and things, and put true picty out of 
their head.’ 

‘My doing!”’ said Miss Dora, faintly ; 
but she was too much startled by the sudden- 
ness of the attack to make any coherent re- 
monstrance. Miss Leonora tossed back her 
angry head, and pursued that inspiration, 
finding it a relief in her perplexity. 

‘Tt must be all your doing,”’ she said. 
‘* How can I tell that you are not a Jesuit in 
disguise ? one has read of sucha thing. The 
boys were as good, nice, pious boys as one 
could wish to.sce ; and there’s Gerald on the 
point of perversion, and Frank ——. I tell 
you, Dora, it must be your fault.” 

** That was always my opinion,” said Miss 
Cecilia ; and the accused, after a fecble at- 
tempt at speech, could find nothing better to 
do than to drop her veil once more and cry 
under it. It was very hard, but she was 
not quite unaccustomed toit. However, the 
discoveries of the day were important enough 
to prevent the immediate departure which 
Miss Leonora had intended. She wrote a 
note with her own hands to her nephew, 
asking him to dinner. ‘‘ We meant to have 
gone away to-day, but should like to see you 
first,’’? she said in her note. ‘* Come and 
dine—we mayn’t have anything pleasant to 
say, but I don’t suppose you expect thet. 
It’s a pity we don’t see eye to eye.’’ Such 
was the intimation received by Mr. Went- 
worth when he got home, very tired, in the 
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afternoon. He had been asking himself 
whether under the circumstances, it would 
not be proper for him to return some books 
of Mr. Wodehouse’s which he had in his pos- 
session, of course by way of breaking off his 
too-familiar, too-frequent intercourse. He 
had been representing to himself that he 
would make this call after their dinner would 
be over, at the hour when Mr. Wodehouse 
reposed in his easy-chair, and the two sisters 
were generally to be found alone in the draw- 
ing-room. Perhaps he might have an oppor- 
tunity of intimating the partial farewell he 
meant to take of them. When he got Miss 
Leonora’s note, the curate’s countenance 
clouded over. He said, ‘¢ Another night 
lost,’’ with indignant candor. It was hard 
enough to give up his worldly prospects, but 
he thought he had made up his mind to that. 
However, refusal was impossible. It was 
still daylight when he went up Grange Lane 
to the Blue Boar. He was early, and went 
languidly along the well-known road. No- 
body was about at that hour. In those 
closed, embowered houses, people were pre- 
paring for dinner, the great event of the day, 
and Mr. Wentworth was aware of that. Per- 
haps he had expected to see somebody—Mr. 
Wodehouse going home, most likely, in order 
that he might mention his own engagement, 
and account for his failure in the chance 
evening call which had become so much a 
part of his life. But no one appeared to bear 
his message. He went lingering past the 
green door and up the silent, deserted road. 
At the end of Grange Lane, just in the little 
unsettled transition interval which interposed 
between its aristocratic calm and the bustle 
of George Street, on the side next Prickett’s 
Lane, was a quaint little shop, into which 
Mr. Wentworth strayed to occupy the time. 
This was Elsworthy’s, who, as is well known, 
was then clerk at St. Roque’s. Elsworthy 
himself was in his shop that Easter Monday, 
and so was his wife and little Rosa who was 
a little beauty. Rosa and her aunt had just 
returned from an excursion, and a prettier 
little apparition could not be seen than that 
dimpled rosy creature, with her radiant half- 
childish looks, her bright eyes, and soft curls 
of dark brown hair. Even Mr. Wentworth 
gave a second glance at her as he dropped 
languidly into a chair, and asked Elsworthy 
if there was any news. Mrs. Elsworthy, who 
had been telling the adventures of the holi- 
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day to her goodman, gathered up her basket 
of eggs and her nosegay, and made the cler- 
gyman a little courtesy as she hurried away ; 
for the clerk’s wife was a highly respectable 
woman, and knew her own place. But Rosa, 
who was only a kind of kitten, and had priv- 
ileges, stayed. Mr. Wentworth was by far 
the most magnificent figure she had ever seen 
in her little life. She looked at him with awe 
out of her bright eyes, and thought he looked 
like the prince in the fairy tales. 

‘* Any news, sir? There aint much to call 
news, sir—not in a place like this,”’ said Mr. 
Elsworthy. ‘‘ Your respected aunts, sir, ’as 
been down at the schoolroom. I haven’t 
heard anything else as I could suppose you 
didn’t know.” 

‘‘ My aunts! ”’ cried the curate ; ‘* how do 
you know anything about my aunts?’’ Mr. 
Elsworthy smiled a complacent and familiar 
smile. 

‘¢ There’s 80 many a-coming and a-going 
here that I know most persons as comes into 
Carlingford,’’ said he; ‘‘ and them three re- 
spected ladies is as good asa pictur. I saw 
them a-driving past and down Prickett’s 
Lane. ‘They were as anxious to know all 
about itas—as was to be expected in the cir- 
cumstances,’’ said Mr. Elsworthy, failing of 
a metaphor ; ‘‘ arid I wish you your ’ealth 
and ’appiness, sir, if all as I hear is true.’’ 

“Tt’s a good wish,” said the curate; 
‘¢ thank you, Elsworthy : but what. you heard 
might not be true.” 

‘‘ Well, sir, it looks more than likely,” 
said the clerk; ‘as far as I’ve seen in my 
experience, ladies don’t go inquiring into a 
young gentleman’s ways, not without some 
reason. If they was young ladies, and no- 
ways related, we know what we’d think, sir ; 
but being old ladies, and aunts, it’s equally 
as clear. For my part, Mr. Wentworth, my 
worst wish is, that when you come into your 
fortune, it mayn’t lead you away from St. 
Roque’s—not after everything is settled so 
beautiful, and not a thing wanted but some 
stained glass, as I hear a deal of people say, 
to make it as perfect a little church——” 

‘< Yes, it is very true; a painted window is 
very much wanted,” said Mr. Wentworth, 
thoughtfully. 

‘¢ Perhaps there’s one 0’ the ladies, sir, as 
has some friend she’d hike to put up a memo- 
rial to,’’ said Mr. Elsworthy, in insinuating 
tones. ‘A window is a deal cheerfuller a 
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memorial than a tombstone, and it couldn’t 
be described the improvement it would be to 
the church. I’m sorry to hear Mr. Wode- 
house aint quite so well as his usual to-night ; 
a useful man like he is, would be a terrible 
loss to Carlingford; not as it’s anything 
alarming, as far as I can hear, but being a 
stout man, it aint a safe thing his being took 
so sudden. I’ve heard the old doctor say, 
sir, as a man of a full ’abit, might be took 
off at once, when a spare man would fight 
through. It would be a sad thing for his 
family, sir,’’ said Mr. Elsworthy, tying up a 
bundle of newspapers with a very serious 
face. 

*¢ Good heavens, Elsworthy, how you talk! ”’ 
said the alarmed curate. ‘* What do you 
mean ?—is Mr. Wodehouse ill?—seriously 
ill?” 

*¢ Not serious, as I knows of,’’ said the 
clerk, with solemnity; ‘‘ but being a man of 
a full ‘abit of body—I dare say as the town 
would enter into it by subscription if it was 
proposed asa memorial to him, for he’s much 
respected in Carlingford, is Mr. Wodehouse. 
I see him a-going past, sir, at five o’clock, 
which is an hour earlier than common, and 
he was looking flabby, that’s how he was 
looking. I don’t know a man as would be a 
greater loss to his family ; and they aint been 
without their troubles either, poor souls.” 

‘TI should be sorry to think that it was 
necessary to sacrifice Mr. Wodehouse for the 
sake of our painted window,”’ said the curate, 
‘*as that seems what you mean. Send over 
this note for me, please, as 1 have not time to 
call. No, certainly, don’t send Rosa; that 
child is too young and too—too pretty to be 
out by herself at night. Send aboy. Haven’t 
you got a boy?—there is a very nice little 
fellow that I could recommend to you,”’ said 
Mr. Wentworth, as he hastily scribbled his 
note with a pencil, ‘‘ whose mother lives in 
Prickett’s Lane.”’ 

‘‘ Thank you, sir, all the same ; but I hope 
I don’t need to go into that neighborhood for 
good service,” said Mr. Elsworthy: ‘ as for 
Rosa, I could trust her anywhere; and I 
have a boy, sir, as is the best boy that ever 
lived—a real English boy, that is. Sam, 
take this to Mr. Wodehouse’s directly, and 
wait forananswer. No answer ?—very well, 
sir, you necdn’t wait for no answer, Sam. 
That’s a boy, sir, I could trust with untold 
gold. His mother’s a Dissenter, it is true, 





but the principles of that boy is beautiful. 
I hope you haven’t mentioned, sir, as I said 
Mr. Wodehouse was took bad? It was be- 
tween ourselves, Mr. Wentworth. Persons 
don’t like, especially when they’ve got to 
that age, and are of a full ’abit of body, to 
have every little attack made a talk about. 
You'll excuse me mentioning it, sir, but it 
was as between ourselves.’’ 

‘* Perhaps you'd like me to show you my 
note,’’ said the curate, with a smile ; which, 
indeed, Elsworthy would have very much 
liked, could he have ventured to say so. Mr. 
Wentworth was but too glad of an excuse to 
write and explain his absence. The note was 
not to Lucy, however, though various little 
epistles full of the business of the district had 
passed between the two. 


‘* Dear Miss W.,—I hear your father is 
not quite well. I can’t call just now, as lam 
oing to dine with my aunts, who are at the 
lue Boar ; but, if you will pardon the late- 
ness of the hour, I will call as I return to ask 
for him.—Ever yours, 
‘FP, C. Wentworra.” 


Such was the curate’s note. While he 
scribbled it, little Rosa stood apart watching 
him with admiring eyes. He had said she 
was too pretty to be sent across Grange Lane 
by herself at this hour, though it was still no 
more than twilight ; and he looked up at her 
for an instant as he said the words,—quite 
enough to set Rosa’s poor little heart beat- 
ing with childish romantical excitement. If 
she could but have peeped into the note to 
see what he said !—for, perhaps, after all, 
there might not be anything ‘ between ’’ him 
and Miss Lucy—and, perhaps——-_ The poor 
little thing stood watching, deaf to her aunt’s 
call, looking at the strange ease with which 
that small epistle was written, and thinking 


it half-divine to have such mastery of words » 
and pen. Mr. Wentworth threw it to Sam # 


as if it were a trifle; but Rosa’s lively imagi- 
nation could already coneeive the possibility 
of living upon such trifles and making exis- 
tence out of them; so the child stood with 
her pretty curls about her cars, and her 
bright eyes gleaming dewy over the fair, 
flushed, rosebud checks, in a flutter of roused 
and innocent imagination anticipating her 
fate. As for Mr. Wentworth, it is doubtful 
whether he saw Rosa, as he swung himself 
round upon the stool he was seated on, and 
turned his face towards the door. Somehow 
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he was comforted in his mind by the convic- 
tion that it was his duty to call at Mr. Wode- 
house’s as he came back. The evening 
brightened up and looked less dismal. The 
illness of the respected father of the house 
did not oppress the young man. He thought 
not of a sick-room, but of the low chair in 
one corner, beside the work-table where Lucy 
had always basketfuls of sewing in hand. He 
could fancy he saw the work drop on her 
knee, and the blue eyes raised. It was a 
pretty picture that he framed for himself as 
he looked out with a half smile into the blue 
twilight, through the open door of Els- 
worthy’s shop. And it was clearly his duty 
to call. He grew almost jocular in the ex- 
hilaration of his spirits. 

«The Miss Wentworths don’t approve of 
memorial windows, Elsworthy,’”? he said; 
‘and, indeed, if you think it necessary to 
cut off one of the chief people in Carlingford 
by way of supplying St. Roque’s with a little 
painted glass——”’ 

“No, sir—no, no, sir; you’re too hard 
upon me—there wasn’t no such meaning in 
my mind; but I don’t make no question 
the ladies were pleased with the church,”’ 
said Elsworthy, with the satisfaction of a man 
who had helped to produce an entirely trium- 
phant effect. ‘I don’t pretend to be a judge 
myself of what you call ’igh art, Mr. Went- 
worth ; but, if I might venture an opinion, 
the altar was beautiful; and we won’t say 
nothing about the service, considering, sir— 
if you wont be offended at putting them to- 
gether, as one is so far inferior—that both 
you and me——”’ 

Mr. Wentworth laughed and moved off his 
chair. We were not appreciated in this in- 
stance,’’ he said, with an odd comic look, and 
then went off into a burst of laughter, which 
Mr. Elsworthy saw no particular occasion for. 
’ Then he took up his glove, which he had 
taken off to write the note, and, nodding a 
kindly good-night to little Rosa, who stood 
gazing after him with all her eyes, went away 
to the Blue Boar. The idea, however, of his 
own joint performance with Mr. Elsworthy 
not only tickled the curate, but gave him a 
half-ashamed sense of the aspect in which he 


might himself appear to the eyes of matter-of- | 


fact people who differed with him. The joke 
had a slight sting, which brought his laugh- | 
ter to an end. He went up through the| 


lighted street to the inn, wishing the dinner 
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over, and himself on his way back again to 
call at Mr. Wodehouse’s. For to tell the 
truth, by this time he had almost exhausted 
Skelmersdale, and, feeling in himself not 
auch different now from what he was when 
his hopes were still green, had begun to look 
upon life itself with a less troubled eye, and 
to believe in other chances which might make 
Lucy’s society practicable once more. It was 
in this altered state of mind that he presented 
himself before his aunts. He was less self- 
conscious, less watchful, more ready to amuse 
them, if that might happen to be possible, and 
in reality much more able to cope with Miss 
Leonora than when he had been more anxious 
about her opinion. He had not been two min- 
utes in the room before all the three ladies 
perceived this revolution, and each in her own 
mind attempted to account for it. They were 
experienced women in their way, and found 
out a variety of reasons ; but as none of them 
were young, and as people will forget how 
youth feels, not one of them divined the fact 
that there was no reason, but that this improve- 
ment of spirits arose solely from the fact that 
the Perpetual Curate had been for two whole 
days miserable about Skelmersdale, and had 
exhausted all his powers of misery—and that 
now youth had turned the tables and he was 
still to see Lucy to-night. 


CHAPTER VII. 

‘“Your rector is angry at some of your pro- 
ceedings,’’ said Miss Leonora. ‘I did not 
think that a man of your views would have 
cared for missionary work. I should have 
supposed that you would think that vulgar, 
and Low-Church, and Evangelical. Indeed I 
thought I heard you say you didn’t believe in 
preaching, Frank?—neither do I, when a 
man preaches the Tracts for the Times. I 
was surprised to hear what you were doing 
at the place they call Wharfside,.”’ 

‘¢ First let me correct you in two little in- 
accuracies,”’ said Mr. Wentworth, blandly, 
as he peeled his orange. ‘‘ The Rector of 
Carlingford isnot my rector, and I don’t preach 
the Tracts for the Times. Let us always be 
particular, my dear aunt, as to points of 
| fact.’ 

‘¢ Exactly so,’’ said Miss Leonora, grimly ; 
; * but, at the same time, as there seems 110 | 
| great likelihood of your leaving Carlingford, * 
don’t you think it would be wise to cultivate 
friendly relations with the rector? ’’ said the 
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iron-gray inexorable aunt, looking full in his much on his mind ; and think of ourselves, 
eyes as she spoke. So significant and plain a and all that we have planned so often. Only 
statement took for an instant the color out of | think what you have talked of over and 
the curate’s cheeks—he pared his orange very | over ; how nice it would be when he was old 
carefully while he regained his composure, enough to take the rectory, and marry Julia 
and it was at least half a minute before he Trench-——”’ 

found himself at leisure to reply. Miss} ‘‘ Aunt Dora,” said the curate, rising from 
Dora of course seized upon the opportunity, | the table, ‘I shall have to goaway if you make 
and, by way of softening matters, interposed such appeals on my behalf. And besides, it 


in her unlucky person to make peace. 

‘¢ But, my dear boy, I said I was sure you | 
did not mean it,’’ said Miss Dora; “I told 
Mr. Morgan I felt convinced it ould be ex- 
plained. Nobody knows you so weil as I do. 
You were always 80 high-spirited from a child, | 
and never would give in; but I know very 
well you never could mean it, Frank.” 

‘¢ Mean it?’ said the curate with sparkling 
eyes ; “‘ what do you take me for Aunt Dora? 
Do you know what it is we are talking of? 
The question is, whether a whole lot of peo- 
ple, fathers and children, shall be left to live ' 
like beasts, without reverence for God or 
man, or shall be brought within the pale of 
the Church, and taught their duty? -And yon 
think I don’t mean it? I mean it as much 
as my brother Charley meant it at the Redan,”’ 


| is only right to tell you that, whatever my 


circumstances were, I never could nor would 
marry Julia Trench. It is cruel and unjust 
to bring in her name. Don’t let us hear any 
‘more of this, if you have any regard. for me.’ 

*¢ Quite so, Frank,’’ said Miss Wentworth ; 
‘¢ that is exactly what I was thinking.”’ Miss 


_ Cecilia was not in the habit of making dem- 


onstrations, but she put out her delicate old 
hand to point her nephew to his seat again, 
and gave a soft pressure to his as she touched 
it. Old Miss Wentworth was a kind of dumb 
lovely idol to her nephews; she rarely said 
anything to them, but they worshipped her 
all the same for her beauty and those sweet 


languid tendernesses which she showed them 


once in ten years or 80. The Perpetual Cu- 
rate was much touched by this manifestation. 


said young Wentworth, with a glow of sup- |He kissed his old aunt’s beautiful hand as 


pressed enthusiasm, and that natural pride in | reverently as if it had been a saint’s. ‘“T 
Charley (who got the Cross for Valor) which | knew you would understand me,’’ he said, 
was common to all the Wentworths. But) looking gratefully at her lovely old face ; 
when he saw his Aunt Leonora looking wa beewe exclamation, however, was a simple 
him, the Perpetual Curate stood to his arms | utterance of gratitude, and would not have 
again. “I have still to learn that the rector | borne investigation. When he had resumed 
has anything to do'with it,” said the young his seat and orange, Miss Leonora cleared 
Evangelist of Wharfside. | her throat for a grand address. 

“Tt is in his parish, and he thinks he! ‘* Frank might as well tell us he would not 
has,’’ said Miss Leonora. ‘‘ I wish you could ‘have Skelmersdale,”’ she said. Julia Trench 
see your duty more clearly, Frank. You has quite other prospects, I am glad to say, 
seem to me, you know, to have a kind of though Dora does talk like a fool on this sub- 
zeal, but not according to knowledge. If | ject as well as on many others. Mr. Shirley 
you were carrying the real Gospel to the poor is not dead yet, and I don’t think he means 
people, I shouldn’t be disposed to blame you; | to die, for my part ; and Julia would never 
for the limits of a parish are but poor things leave her uncle. Besides, I don’t think any 
to pause for when souls are perishing; but | inducement in the world would make her 
to break the law for the sake of diffusing the | disguise herself like a Sister of Mercy. I 
rubric and propagating Tractarianism——”’ | hope she knows better. And it isa pity that 

“*0 Leonora, how can you be so harsh and | Frank should learn to think of Skelmersdale 
cruel? ”’ cried Mies Dora; ‘‘ only think what as if it were a family living,’’ continued Miss 
you are doing. I don’t say anything about | Leonora. « For my part, I think people 
disappointing Frank, and perhaps injuring ‘detached from immediate ties as we are, are 
his prospects for life ; for to be sure he is a “under all the greater responsibikity. , But as 
“true Wentworth, and wont acknowledge that; | you are likely to stay in Carlingford, Frank, 
but think of my poor dear brother, with 60 perhaps we could help you with the rector,” 
many sons as he has to provide for, and so’ she concluded blandly, as she ate her biscuit. 
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The curate, who was also a Wentworth, had 
quite recovered himself ere this speech was 
over, and proved himself equal to the occasion. 

‘< If the rector objects to what I am doing, 
I dare say he will tell me of it,’ said Mr. 
Wentworth, with indescribable suavity. ‘I 
had the consent of the two former rectors to 
my mission in their parish, and I don’t mean 
to give up such a work without a cause. But 
I am equally obliged to you, my dear aunt, 
and I hope Mr. Shirley will live forever. How 
long are you going to stay in Carlingford? 
Some of the people would like to call on you, 
if you remain longer. There are some great 
friends of mine here} and as I have every 
prospect of being perpetually the curate, as 
you kindly observe, perhaps it might be good 
for me if I was seen to have such unexcep- 
tionable relationships——” 

‘* Satire is lost upon me,” said Miss Leo- 
nora, ‘and we are going to-morrow. Here 
comes the coffee. I did not think it had been 


80 late. We shalldeave by an early train, 
and you can come and see us off, if you have 
time.”’ 

‘‘T shall certainly find time,’’ said the 
nephew, with equal politeness; ‘‘and now 
you will permit me to say good-night, for I 


have a—one of my sick people to visit. I 
heard he was ill only as I came here, and had 
not time to call,’’ added the curate, with un- 
necessary explanatoriness, and took leave of 
his Aunt Cecilia, who softly put something 
into his hand as she bade him good-night. 
Miss Dora, for her part, went with him to 
the door, and lingered leaning on his arm, 
down the long passage, all unaware, poor 
lady, that his heart was beating with impa- 
tience to get away, and that the disappoint- 
ment for which she wanted to console him 
had at the present moment not the slightest 
real hold upon his perverse heart. ‘‘O my 
dear boy, I hope you don’t think it’s my 
fault,’’ said Miss Dora, with tears. ‘It 
must have come to this, dear, sooner or later ; 
you see, poor Leonora has such a sense of re- 
sponsibility ; but it is very hard upon us, 
Frank, who love you so much, that she 
should always take her own way.”’ 

‘*Then why don’t you rebel?” said the 
curate, who, in the thought of seeing Lucy, 
was exhilarated, and dared to jest even upon 
the awful power of his aunt. ‘* You are two 
against one; why don’t you take it into your 
own hands and rebel? ”’ 


Miss Dora repeated the words with an 
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alarmed quaver. ‘‘ Rebel! O Frank, dear, 
do you think we could? ‘To be sure, we are 
co-heiresses, and have just as good a right as 
she has; and for your sake, my dear boy,’’ 
said the troubled woman, ‘‘ O Frank, I wish 
you would tell me what to do? I never 
should dare to contradict Leonora with no 
one to stand by me; and then, if anything 
happened, you would all think I had been to 
blame,”’ said poor Aunt Dora, clinging to his 
arm. She made him walk back and back 
again through the long passage, which was | 
sacred to the chief suite of apartments at the 
Blue Boar. ‘* We have it all to ourselves, 
and nobody can see us here; and O my dear 
dear boy, if you would only tell me what I 
ought to do?’’ she repeated, with wistful 
looks cf appeal. Mr. Wentworth was too 
good-hearted to show the impatience with 
which he was struggling. He satisfied her 
as well as he could, and said good-night half 
a dozen times. When he made his escape at 
last, and emerged into the clear blue air of 
the spring night, the Perpetual Curate had 
no such sense of disappointment and fail- 
ure in his mind as the three ladies sup- 
posed. Miss Leonora’s distinct intimation 
that Skelmersdale had passed out of the re- 
gion of probabilities, had indeed tingled 
through him at the moment it was uttered ; 
but just now he was going to see Lucy, an- 
ticipating with impatience the moment of 
coming into her presence, and nothing in the 
world could have dismayed him utterly. He 
went down the road very rapidly, glad to find 
that it was still so early, that the shopkeep- 
ers in George Street were but just putting up 
their shutters, and that there was still time 
for an hour’s talk in that bright drawing- 
room. Little Rosa was standing at the door 
of Elsworthy’s shop, looking out into the dark 
street, as he passed ; and he said, ‘‘ A lovely 
night, Rosa,’’ as he went by. But the night 
was nothing particular in itself, only lovely 
to Mr. Wentworth, as embellished with Lucy 
shining over it, like a distant star. Perhaps 
he had never in his life felt so glad that he 
was going to see her, so eager for her pres- 
ence, as that night which was the beginning 
of the time when it would be no longer law- 
ful for him to indulge in her society. He 
heaved a big sigh as that thought occurred to 
him, but it did not diminish the flush of con- 
scious happiness ; and in this mood he went 
down Grange Lane, with light resounding 


steps, to Mr. Wodehouse’s door. 
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But Mr. Wentworth started with a very out, and round the garden, as if he had heard 
strange sensation when the door was stealth- something to excite his curiosity or surprise. 
ily, noiselessly opened to him before he could Miss Wodehouse grasped the arm of the Per- 
ring. He could not see who it was that petual Curate, and held him with an energy 
called him in in the darkness ; but he felt that which was almost violence. ‘Hush, hush, 
he had been watched for, and that the door | hush,’’ she said, with her voice almost at 
was thrown open very hurriedly to prevent his ear. The excitement of this mild woman, 
him from making his usual summons at the | the perfectly inexplicable mystery of the 
bell. Such an incident was incomprehensi- | meeting, overwhelmed young Wentworth. 
ble. He went into the dark garden like a | He could think of nothing less than that she 
man in a dream, with a horrible vision of | had lost her senses, and in his turn took her 
Archimage and the false Una somehow steal- | hands and held her fast. 
ing upon his mind, he could not tell how. It ‘‘ What is the matter? I cannot tell you 
was quite dark inside, for the moon was late how anxious, how distressed I am. What 
of rising that night, and the faint stars threw’ has happened?” said the young man, under 
no effectual lustre down upon the trees. He his breath. 
had to grope before him to know where he ‘ My father has some suspicion,” she an- 
was going, asking in a troubled voice, ‘‘ Who swered, after a pause—‘‘ he came home early 
is there? What is the matter?’’ and fall- to-day looking ill. You heard of it Mr. 
ing into more and more profound bewilder-| Wentworth — it was your note that decided 
ment and uneasiness. me. Oh, heaven help us! it is so hard to 

‘¢ Hush, hush, oh, hush !—O Mr. Went-| know what todo. I have never been used 
worth, it is I—I want to speak to you,”’ said | to act for myself, and I feel as helpless as a 
an agitated voice beside hini. ‘‘ Come this baby. The only comfort I have was that it 
way—tliis way ; I don’t want any one to hear happened on Easter Sunday,”’ said the poor 
us.”” It was Miss Wodehouse who thus pit- | 'gentlewoman, incoherently ; ; and oh! if it 
ifully addressed the amazed curate. She laid , should prove a rising from the dead! If you 
a tremulous hand on his arm, and ‘drew him | saw me, Mr. Wentworth, you would see I 


deeper into the shadows—into that walk | look ten years older ; and I can’t tell how it 
where the limes and tall lilac-bushes grew 60 | |is, but I think my father has suspicions :—he 
thickly. Here she came to a pause, and the looked so ill—oh, so ill—when he came home 
sound of the terrified panting breath in the to-night. Hush! hark! did you hear any- 
silence alarmed him more and more. 'thing?  daren’t tell Lucy; not that I 


‘Is Mr. Wodchouse ill? What has hap- ‘couldn't trast her, but it is cruel, when a 


pened? ’’ said the astonished young man. The young creature is happy, to let her know such 
windows of the house were gleaming hospita- | miseries. O Mr. Wentworth, I dare say I 
bly over the dark garden, without any appear- | am not telling you what it is, after all. I 
ance of gloom — the drawing-room windows don’t know what I am saying—wait till I can 
especially, which he knew so well, brightly think. It was on Easter Sunday, after we 
lighted, one of them open,and the sound ofthe came home from Wharfside; you remember 
piano and Lucy’s voice stealing out like a ce- | we all came home together, and both Lucy and 
lestial reality into the darkness. By the time | you were so quiet. I could not understand 
he had become fully sensible of all these par- how it was you were so quiet, but I was not 
ticulars his agitated companion had found her | thinking of any trouble—and then all at once 
breath. there he was.”’ ; 

‘“‘ Mr. Wentworth, don’t think me mad,” ‘ Who?” said the curate, forgetting cau- 
said Miss Wodehouse ; ‘‘ I have come out to , tion in his bewilderment. 
speak to you, for I am in great distress. I} Once more the door opened, and John ap- 
don’t know what to do unless you will help , peared on the steps, this time with a lantern 
me. Oh, no, don’t look at the house—no- | and the watchdog, a great brown mastiff, by 
body knows in the house ; I would die rather | his side, evidently with the intention of search- 
than have them know. Hush, hush! don’t | ing the garden for the owners of those furtive 
make any noise. ‘Is that some one akg ‘voices. Mr. Wentworth drew the arm of his 
out at the door? ” trembling companion within his own. ‘I 

And just then the door was swiiia and don’t know what you want of me, but what- 
Mr. Wodchouse’s sole male servant looked ever it is, trust to me like—like a brother,”’ 
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he said, with a sigh. ‘But now compose 
yourself ; we must go into the house: it will 
not do for you to be found here.”” He led 
her up the gravel-walk into the light of the 
lantern, which the vigilant guardian of the 
house was flashing among the bushes as he 
set out upon his rounds. John fell back 
amazed but respectful when he saw his mis- 
tress and the familiar visitor. ‘Beg your 
pardon, ma’am, but I knew there was voices, 
and I didn’t know as any of the family was 
in the garden,” said the man, discomfited. 
Tt was all Mr. Wentworth could do to hold 
up the trembling figure by hisside. As John 
retreated, she gathered a little fortitude. 
Perhaps it was easior for her to tell her hur- 
ried tremulous story, as he guided her back 
to the house, than it would have been in un- 
interrupted leisure and quiet. The family 
tragedy fell in broken sentences from her lips, 
as the curate bent down his astonished ear to 
listen. He was totally unprepared for the 
secret which only her helplessness and weak- 
ness and anxiety to serve her father could 
have drawn from Miss Wodehouse’s lips ; 
and it had to be told so hurriedly that Mr. 
Wentworth scarcely knew what it was, ex- 
cept a terrible unsuspected shadow overhang- 
ing the powerful house, until he had time to 
think it all over. There wasno such time at 
this moment. His trembling companion left 
him as soon as they reached the house, to 
‘* compose herself,”’ as she said. When he 
saw her face in the light of the hall lamp it 
was ghastly, and quivering with agitation, 
looking not ten years, as she said, but a hun- 
dred years older than when, in the sweet pre- 
cision of her Sunday dress and looks, old Miss 
Wodehouse had bidden him good-by at the 
green door. He went up to the drawing- 
room, notwithstanding, with as calm a coun- 
tenance as he himself could collect, to pay 
the ‘visit which, in this few minutes, had so 
entirely changed its character. Mr. Went- 
worth felt as if he were in a dream when he 
walked into the familiar room, and saw every- 
thing as he had pictured it to himself half an 
hour ago. Lucy, who had left the piano, 
was seated in her low chair again, not work- 
ing, but talking to Mr. Wodehouse, who lay 
on the sofa, looking a trifle less rosy than 
usual, like a man who had had a fright, or 
been startled by some possible shadow of a 
ane To walk into. the room, into the 

right household glow, and smile and shake 


hands with them, feeling all the time that he 
knew more about them than they themselves 
did, was the stranger sensation to the young 


man. He asked how Mr. Wodehouse did, 
with a voice which, to himself, sounded hol- 
low and unnatural, and sat down beside the 
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invalid, almost turning his back upon Lucy 
in his bewilderment. It was indeed with a 
reat effort that Mr. Wentworth mastered 
imself and was able to listen to what his 
companion said. P 

‘We are all right,”’ said Mr. Wodehouse 
—‘‘a trifle of a headache or so—nothing to 
make a talk about; but Molly has forsaken 
us, and we were just about getting bored 
with each other, Lucy and I; a third person 
was all we wanted to make us happy—eh? 
Well, I thought you looked at the door very 
often—perhaps I was mistaken—but [ could 
have sworn you were listening and looking 
for some No wonder either—I don’t 
think so. I should have done just the same 
at your age.”’ 

‘‘ Indeed, papa, you are quite mistaken,”’ 
said Lucy. ‘‘{ suppose that means that I 
cannot amuse you by myself, though I have 
been trying all the evening. Perhaps Mr. 
Wentworth will be more fortunate.”’? And, 
either for shame of being supposed to look 
for him, or in a little innocent pique, she 
moved away from where she was sitting, and 
rang for tea, and left the two gentlemen to 
talk to each other. That is to say, Mr. 
Wodehouse talked, and the Perpetual Curate 
sat looking vaguely at the fair figure which 
flitted about the room, and wondering if he 
were awake, or the world still in its usual 
place. After a while Miss Wodehouse came 
in, very tremulous and pale, and dropped 
into the first chair she could find, and pre- 
tended to occupy herself over her knitting. 
She had a headache, Lucy said; and Mr. 
Wentworth sat watching while the younger 
sister tended the elder, bringing her tea, 
kissing her, persuading her to go and lie 
down, taking all kinds of affectionate trouble 
to cheer the pale woman, who looked over 
Lucy’s fair head with eyes full of meaning to 
the bewildered visitor, who was the only one 
there who understood what her trouble meant. 
When he got up to go away, she wrung his 
hand with a pitiful gaze which went to his 
heart. ‘‘ Let me know!”’ she said in a whis- 
per; and, not satisfied still, went to the door 
with him, and lingered upon the stair, fol- 
lowing slowly. ‘“‘O Mr. Wentworth! be 
sure you let me know,”’ she repeated, again 
looking wistfully after him as he disappeared 
into the dark garden, going out. The stars 
were still shining, the spring dews lying 
sweet upon the plants and turf. It was a 
lovelier night now than when Mr. Wentworth 
had said so to little Rosa Elsworthy an hour 
ago ; but mists were rising from the earth, 
and clouds creeping over the sky, to the 
startled imagination of the Perpetual Curate. 
He had found out by practical experiment, 
almost for the first time, that there were 
more things in earth and heaven than are 
dreamt of in the philosophy of youth. 
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r PuitapeLpua, June 25, 1863. 

To the General Committee of Invitation and 
Correspondence of the Union League of 
Philadelphna, James Milliken, Esq., Charr- 
man. 


GentiemeN : I acknowledge the honor of 
your invitation to participate, as a guest, in 
the ceremony and banquet of a national cele- 
bration of our national independence, in this 
city, on the Fourth of July next, and although 
my health and strength do not permit me to 
avail myself of the invitation, they do not 
confine me, at present, to this formal reply. 

I have unbounded confidence in the princi- 
ples of the Union — of Philadelphia, 
and of the loyal National Leagues throughout 
the United States. They are distinctly rec- 
ommended and enforced in the Farewell Ad- 
dress of Washington, and are the breath of 
life to the Union. It has never been so nec- 
essary to embody them for universal action 
as at this day, and to recall them partly in 
the letter, and wholly in the spirit, of that 
immortal paper. 

The maintenance of the Union against all 
enemies, without or within ; a cordial, habit- 
ual, and immovable attachment to it; a sa- 
cred regard for the Constitution, as the voice 
of the Union for its government ; confidence 
in, and support of the Government ordained 
by the Constitution ; obedience to the law- 
fully-elected and appointed Administration of 
the Government, respect to its authority, 
compliance with its laws, acquiescence in its 
measures ; and, withal, that concert of the 
heart with the demands of political and civil 
duty which obtains the name of loyalty, and 
in times like the present manifests the cor- 
diality of allegiance to the nation; these, I 
think, are in part the very letter, and in the 
whole the spirit, of Washington’s Farewell 
Address. Washington, makes no distinction 
between the lawfully elected and appointed 
administration of government and the Gov- 
ernment itself. He speaks of both in the 
same paragraph as the Government. By the 
measures of government he means the meas- 
ures of administration. The Administration 
is the Government in action. When the peo- 
ple constitutionally change the actors in ad- 
ministration the Government is not changed, 
and the action of the Government is entitled 
to the same regard, respect, and support. If 
there be any practical distinction between the 
government and the administration, party has 
made it, and not Washington ; and it is a dis- 
tinction disloyal to the Union, the Constitu- 
tion, and the Government. It reduces loy- 
alty to the degraded rank of personal favor 
to personal actors in the Government, and to 
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party satisfaction with party measures of Goy- 
ernment. 

The doctrines of Washington were not 
party doctrines. Washington belonged to no 
party, wrote for no party, and ac 
party. He feared the evils of party more 
than all other evils which could assail the 
Union. He has described, and almost de- 
nounced, the designs of a party disloyal te 
the Union, and which he thought was ir 
sight in his own day. This was the parent 
thought of his Farewell Address. He dis- 
countenanced parties altogether, and at all 
times, as intrinsically dangerous to the Union 
and to republican government. 

Let us be thankful that God spared the 
eyes of this pure and incorruptible patriot 
from beholding, and perhaps his spirit from 
conceiving, the terrible depth to which this 
nation would fall when an immense and rul- 
ing mass of its people would regard party 
as a political virtue, and the passionate ex- 
aggerations of party as the only efficient in- 
strument of government. He was especially 
blessed in escaping the sight of flagrant and 
wide-spreading rebellion, raised up by and 
through the spirit of party, to blast the best 
fruits of the great labor of his life, to destroy 
the Union, to falsify the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and to lay foundations in govern- 
ment which all our fathers abhorred. That 
sight has been reserved for us perhaps for our 
unfilial disregard of his advice, which seems 
to have been an inspiration from Heaven. 
We have seen, and we now see, this awful 
treason, after deluging the country with 
blood, marching to invade this State, and ob- 
taining, or seeking to obtain, from the same 
exaggerations of party, either open or secret 
assistance within the State and city in which 
the Declaration of Independence was first 
ushered to the world, and where the forma- 
tion of the Union was first celebrated by an 
anniversary procession, and ceremonies of 
homage, in the same way in which you now 
purpose again to celebrate it. ' 

As a league of patriots, rejecting all dis- 


criminations of party, and building up the - 


strongest and purest combination of the peo- 
ple in irrepressible support of the Union and 
the Government of the nation, upon the prin- 
ciples of the Father of his Country, I ven- 
erate the Union Leagues of the United States, 
and I devoutly pray God to consummate their 
noble design, to the effectual suppression of 
rebellion and treason, and of treasonable prac- 
tices and confederacies, to the perpetuity of 
the Union, the maintenance of the Constitu- 
tion, and the restoration of peace and unity 
to our entire nation of people and States. 
Tremain, gentlemen, most respectfully your 
obedient servant, 
Horace Binney. 
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The readers of the Living Age will find an 
interest in Mr. Binney’s appearance on this 
same subject—forty-four years ago. 

A public meeting was held in Philadelphia 
on 23 Nov., 1819, of which the following ac- 
count, forming the leading article of the Na- 
tional Recorder of that week, was written by 
the editor of The Living Age. How well we 
remember clinging to the railing in the Hall 
(then a Court-Room)—unwilling to brush 
away tears, lest we should for a moment lose 
sight of the speaker :— 


The decision of the Missouri Question will 
form a grand era in our history ; it will de- 
termine in a great degree the future charac- 
ter and destiny of the nation. Those who 
believe that public virtue and national pros- 
perity are never separated, must look forward 
to the approaching session of Congress with 
a most earnest anxiety for the result of their 
deliberations upon it, and with a most ardent 
wish that they may use their authority in 
such a manner as to remove the disease now 
attacking the very vitals of our republic. 
That all men are born free and equal, is a doc- 
trine promulgated by all our constitutions, 
and proudly boasted of as distinguishing us 
from the most favored nations of the world. 
The existence of anything so inconsistent 
With this profession as is the evil we now 
reprobate, cannot be imputed to the nation, 
for it was forced upon us by our British 
ancestors, and we have always used every 
opportunity to remove it; but if we now 
permit its extension to lands yet unpolluted, 
we shall stand convicted before the world, 
of voluntary continuance in a crime we have 
affected to deplore. 

This is the last time that with any hope of 
success we can raise our voices against it. 
Every new State that shall be permitted to 
retain this power will array itself against us, 
and the contest will become more and more 
desperate, till avarice and cruelty obtain a 
decisive victory, and all restraints to this in- 
iquity be done away forever. If that. shall 
take place it does not require the spirit of 
prophecy to foretell the fearful event. Re- 
peated insurrections will prepare the way for 
a servile war, in which the wrongs of human 
nature will be deeply avenged, those who es- 
cape must shelter themselves with those who 
now warn them, a disunion of the States 
must take place, and the hopes of the nation 
will be trampled in the dust. 

The public meeting, the proceedings of 
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which are recorded in the following pages, 
was the most respectable and the most ani- 
mating that we have ever seen. From youn 
men this is but faint praise ; but we will add, 
that we do not hope ever to attend another 
which shall be equal in the greatness of the 
cause, in the ability with which it was ad- 
vocated, and in the sublimity of the effect. 
Were we in any degree capable of communi- 
cating its spirit, or could we transfer to our 
readers the feelings that were excited in our- 
selves, we should be most happy. 

The business was pe anasiae: i; an address 
from Mr. Binney, in which, after explaining 
the object of the meeting, and stating the 
points in dispute in the last Congress, he 
proceeded to examine the right of that body 
to make the prohibition, and the expediency 
of exercising it. 

By aclear and forcible exposition of the 
sense of the constitution, not only from its 
own words, which have been said to have 
been carelessly used, but from the invariable 
practice under it, he demonstrated irresistibly 
the full authority of Congress. Were it pos- 
sible that any one holding the contrary opin- 
ion could be free from prejudice, his convic- 
tion of the truth, after hearing this discourse, 
would be as distinct as the light of heaven. 

We had never seen 80 lineal or 80 clearly 
the arguments that may be deduced. from 
the phraseology of the constitution, when it 
speaks of the equal rights to which the new 

tates shall be entitled. It was triumphantly 
established that the strict interpretation for 
which we contend, was the undoubted inten- 
tion of its authors, and that they never, be- 
lieved the power of authorizing crime, essen- 
tial to perfect freedom. 

While discussing the question of expedi- 
ency, the orator was inspired by the full force 
of the subject, and though there are few here 
who have thought at all, who were not be- 
fore perfectly convinced that the crime is as 
repugnant to our interest as it is destructive 
to virtue and offensive to God, there was no 
one present who did not feel his own sober 
opinions irradiated more vividly by the full 
blaze of truth, and the conviction of his un- 
derstanding strengthened by the warmth of 
his heart. ° 

The whole examination of the question 
was made with the most logical precision as 
well as the most noble eloquence, and we 
were propd to feel while sitting in the room 
from whence the declaration of independence 
was sounded, that the subject and the speaker 
were worthy of the place. 
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From The Saturday Review, 4 July. 
MR. ROEBUCK’S MOTION. 
Tne future course of the ene debate 


on Mr. Roebuck’s motion will certainly not 
affect the division. Only an insignificant 
minority will support the proposal to over- 
rule the discretion of the Government, and 
probably the question will not even be pressed 
to a division. The bulk of the Opposition 
will remember that Lord Derby has hitherto 
opposed recognition, and that he has not 
ope any intimation of a change of policy. 
f American politicians are capable of bein 
influenced by English opinion, they may col- 
lect from the debate the all but universal con- 
viction, that peace is desirable, and compul- 
sory reunion impossible. Even Mr. Forster 
expressed his hope that the war would ter- 
minate with the capture of Vicksburg, which 
would, as he anticipated, exclude the country 
west of the Mississippi from the area of pres- 
ent or future slavery. Mr. Bright alone 
clung to the hope of re-conquest, although he 
admitted the impossibility of predicting the 
fortunes and result of the war. Mr. Gladstone 
deprecated the adoption of Mr. Roebuck’s 
motion on the ground that a recognition of 
the South by England would probably pro- 
long and embitter the struggle which it might 
seem to discountenance. Took Robert Cecil, 
on the other hand, thought that the official 
declaration of France and England would con- 
vince the Northern population that the pros- 
ecution of the war was hopeless. All parties 
concurred in desiring tlie same result, al- 
though the means which they Set mee for 
adoption varied as widely as their sympa- 
thies. It may be doubted whether the au- 
thority of the House of Commons, or of its 
principal members, will possess any weight 
in the Federal States. All nations receive 
with a certain irritation the criticism and the 
counsels of foreigners and the American 
newspapers will accompany their accounts of 
the debate with the most invidious comments. 
It is unpleasant to overhear the candid opin- 
ion of a neighbor on any domestic dispute, 
but it is still more provoking to receive his 
unasked advice. Lord Russell and Lord Ly- 
ons could tell Mr. Seward nothing relating to 
American affairs which he has not the fullest 
opportunity of knowing ; and if he is curious 
to ascertain the views of English statesmen, 
he may casily satisfy himself by reading Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech. An offer of joint or sep- 
arate mediation would produce an offensive 
reply to England, although the share of 
France in the overture would be noticed in 
courteous and grateful terms. The failure 
of any offer of negotiation is, indeed, so inev- 
itable, that the advocates of intervention now 
desire to proceed at once to the more decided 





measure of recognition. It remained for 
them to show that their proposal was con- 
formable to precedent, that it was just, and, 
above all, that it was expedient. 

Lord Robert Montagu and Lord Robert Ce- 
cil diseussed at length the well known cases 
of recognition, dwelling especially on the 

recedent of the Spanish colonies.. Mr. 0’- 
Rallivan formerly United States’ Minister in 
Portugal, in a well written pamphlet, urges 
against his former country the proceedin 
of the American Government in Texas and in 
Hungary. The argument would be forcible 
if the conduct of the United States had in 
either instance been 4s 0 and justifiable ; 
but it is impossible to bind a great country 
by admissions made in another controversy, 
or to enforce an untenable proposition on the 
existing members of a Government because it 
may have been practically applied by their 
nae: It has been generally held that 

resident Taylor and Mr. Webster committed 
an error in authorizing a diplomatic agent to 
recognize, at his own diseretion, the indepen- 
dence of Hungary. The selfish or corrupt mo- 
tives which dictated the recognition of Texas 
deprive the precedent of all possible value. 
The province, or rather the American settlers 
within its limits, revolted from Mexico in 
1837, and within a year President Jackson 
recognized its independence. In 1844, the 
transaction was completed by the annexation 
of the new and sovereign State to the Amer- 
ican Union. Napoleon was in the habit, in 
the same manner, of establishing independent 
kingdoms in his neighborhood, until it was 
found convenient to transform them into de- 
omen os of the empire; but the processes 

y which superior force is employed in the 
service of cupidity furnish international juris- 

rudence with no available precedents. The 
inquiry whether the recognition of an insur- 
nt State furnishes a just cause of war is in 
itself of secondary importance. It is more 
to the purpose to ask whether the recognition, 
at the present moment, of the Southern Con- 
federacy would cause a declaration of war b 
the Federal Government. The strongest ade 
vocates of the measure admit that a rupture 
would ensue if England acted without the sup- 
— of Europe, or, according to Mr. Roe- 
uck’s definition, of France. When they 
point out the inability of the North to resist 
the overwhelming strength of the two great 
powers, they by no means prove that war 
would be avoided. The Americans, with all 
their faults, are yp and confident, and if 
they were persuaded that they had suffered a 


wrong, they would be little disposed to count 
the number of their enemies. Some of their 
leaders would be glad, at any cost, to esca 

from a hopeless struggle against the South, 
with an excuse for their failure in the neces- 
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sity of resisting Euro ion. A 
plausible cause of war would suit their pur- 
sufficiently, even if it were ultimately 
ecided that the recognition of the South was 
covered by competent precedents. 
* . Mr. Roebuck, in his ungenerous and stu- 
diously indiscreet speech, virtually accepted 
the natural consequence of the policy which 
he supported. Although it is an absurd ex- 
aggeration to boast that the Warrior could 
sweep the Federal navy from the seas, it is 
perfectly true that no effective resistance 
could be: offered to the maritime’ power of 
England and of France; but even if the cas- 
ual weakness of a friendly State were any ex- 
cuse for measures which would lead to war, 
the struggle would not end with the abolition 
of the blockade, and the resentment which 
would be provoked would long survive the 
ee generation.. The liberation of the 
uthern stores of cotton, and the conclusion 
of a commercial treaty with the Confederacy, 
would, even in respect of material cost, 
dearly purchased by a year, perhaps by ten 
years, of war. The persistent attempt to 
conquer the South may be regarded by many 
as a blunder, and by some as a crime, but it 
is impossible to suggest that the incidental 
injury which it inflicts on England is a just 
cause for hostilities. Those who are most 
immediately interested in the supply ot cot- 
ton demand no armed assistance from the 
Government, and even if Lancashire were 
clamorous, the English nation is not yet pre- 
pared to violate international right for a pe- 
cuniary or commercial consideration. Mr. 
Roebuck, indeed, attempts to strengthen his 
case by pointing out the expediency of dimin- 
ishing the formidable strength of the former 
Union. If he had wished to deprive his 
speech and his motion of all moral weight, 
both in England and America, he could not 
have avowed an unworthy motive with more 
damaging candor. The legitimate greatness 
of a foreign country is no excuse for projects 
against its Lop eg Mr. Bright paradox- 
ically argued that the Union would be re- 
strained, by the rights of the several States, 
from any wanton aggression on foreign pow- 
ers. He might fairly have maintained that 
the Federal Repabiie of the North, with its 
increased centralization, will be a more dan- 
agrees neighbor than the undivided Union. 
n another generation the Northern States 
will contain a population of forty millions, 
and they may not improbably have acquired 
the habit of maintaining large standing ar- 
mies. It is, however, a waste of time to dis- 
cuss the possible interest of England in union 
or in separation. It was not for the sake of 
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Europe that the Southern States declared their 
independence, or that the North has expended 
half a million of lives in the attempt to re- 
conquer their allegiance. Mr. Bright’s sin- 
gular speculations on the policy of a Union 
re-constituted under Southern influence are 
even more unprofitable than Mr. Roebuck’s 
aspirations for the dismemberment of the 
_ Republic. If it is conceivable that 

ew England and New York should give their 
adhesion to Mr. Jefferson Davis as President 
of the Republic, Mr. Bright’s adopted com- 
patriots must be more whimsically insincere 
than the worst of their journalists and dem- 
agogues. 

e House of Commons will not fail to de- 
cide on the simple issue of recognition, which, 
in default of further action, would be as use- 
less. to the South as it would be offensive to 
the Hederal States. The more serious con- 
tingency of war is distinctly contemplated 
by Mr. Roebuck, as well as by Mr. Spence 
and Mr. O’Sullivan; but, on a question of 
the expediency of a rupture with the United 
States, Mr. Roebuck himself would not ven- 
ture on a division. The speeches and the 
cheers which express the goodwill of many 
members to the Southern cause indicate no 
intention of Deere. at the expense of 
England, the final disruption which is thought 
to be otherwise certain. The confidential 
communication of the “9 wishes which 
a foreign potentate declined to address, it 
the regular form, to the Government, would 
alone have sufficed to insure the defeat of Mr. 
Roebuck’s motion. The policy which is un- 
advisable for England is not additionally ree- 
ommended b the suggestion that it might 
supply a fresh occasion for following in the 
wake of France. The strongest Opposition 
would be paralyzed by the belief that it was 
acting in concert with a foreign power for the 
purpose of thwarting the Government, or of 
subjecting its course to irregular pressure. 
Mr. Fox’s popularity was damaged by the 
charge that he had encouraged Catherine II. 
to refuse Mr. Pitt’s demand for the evacua- 
tion of Oczakow. Ata later period, Alex- 
ander I. was warned by his more sagacious 
advisers of his error in attempting to intrigue 
with the English Opposition. Kven if Mr. 
Roebuck’s statements were true, they ought 
never to have been made ; and if the accuracy 
of his recollection -is disproved, his want of 
reserve is still more censurable. The bold- 
ness which ventures on saying what ordinary 
men are too prudent to say is by no means 
universally to be esteemed a valuable or use- 
ful quality. 
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From The Saturday Review, 4 July. 
THE MISSING MESSAGE. 


Wnuo is it that has told the lie? Is it Mr. 
Roebuck, or the emperor, or Baron Gros, or 
Lord Russell, or Mr. Layard? That is the 

uestion upon which the public will be at 
liberty to indulge in any amount of conject- 
ure until Monday next. The one only fact 
that stands out quite clear against the haze 
of mystery which surrounds the strange dis- 
closures of which Mr. Roebuck has been the 
channel, is that there must have been gross 

uivocation, amounting toa deception, some- 
where. The contradiction which the officials 
of the Foreign Office have given to Mr. Roe- 
buck’s statements is too plump and unquali- 
fied to leave them, or him, or his imperial 
informant, any loophole of retreat. Lither 
their words, or Mr. Roebuck’s words, are 
false. But when we get beyond this one car- 
dinal fact, that there is a lie somewhere, we 
have no further solid ground to tread upon. 
All beyond is airy, unsubstantial imagination. 
It is impossible to construct any reasonable 
hypothesis that shall give a fair account of 
the motives of any one of these great person- 
ages, whoever it was, that was guilty of giv- 
ing currency to so audacious a fabrication. 

That Mr. Roebuck should be the deceiver 
appears, on a first view, to be the least likely 
theory of all. Putting aside all comparisons 
of individual character, which in such a con- 
troversy it would be invidious to institute, it 
is evident that the statements which rest on 
the authority of two witnesses are pro tanto 
worth more than those which are attested 
only by one. All that Mr. Roebuck heard 
from the lips of the emperor was heard equally 
by Mr. Lindsay. That the two should con- 
spire to state that which both knew to be false 
—considering not only their antecedent char- 
acter, but the certainty of detection—is a 
very difficult supposition. It is equally in- 
conceivable that Baron Gros should have de- 
liberately invented a defence for the benefit 
of Lord Russell, against the known wishes of 
his own master. The responsibility of the 
deception would seem, therefore, to rest either 
upon the shoulders of the English foreign 
secretary or of the French emperor. Yet 
such a dilemna in no way clears up the diffi- 
culties of this most inexplicable case. At 
first sight, it seems impossible that either of 
these great personages can have made any 
mistake in the matter, and still more unlikely 
that they should have staked their names 
upon a misrepresentation that was certain to 
be found out. It has been suggested that 

ibly the French emperor may be of opin- 
ion that it is worth his while to make some 
sacrifice of his reputation for veracity for the 
sake of disarming forever the bitter and cour- 





ageous ‘* Tear ’em.’’ It is clear that Mr. 
Roebuck can never again use expressions 
about the French emperor such as those Mr. 
Bright quoted against him on Tuesday even- 
ing. ‘ But it is hardly probable that so cir- 
cumspect an intriguer as Louis Napoleon 
should have betaken himself to a stratagem 
so suicidal.» At whatever price he may a 
praise the silencing of Mr. Roebuck, it is 
scarcely to be supposed that he would proffer 
it for no other purpose than to exasperate still 
further the British Watchdog. If the empe- 
ror did tell the two self-appointed ambassadors 
that which was absolutely contrary to fact, 
and give them leave to make the House of 
Commons sharers in his confidence, he must 
have known that a few days would make the 
deception that had been practised clear, not 
only to the world, but to Mr. Roebuck and 
Mr. Lindsay themselves. And the bitterness 
of a duped agent, when he is once undeceived, 
would clearly be a more formidable motive to 
hostility than mere political antagonism. 
Nor is there much probability in the expla- 
nation which was yesterday suggested by a 
semi-official organ of the English Government. 
If Mr. Roebuck had been alone, he might 
possibly have mistaken the emperor’s silent 
acquiescence in his own vehement arguments 
for a statement coming from the emperor 
himself. Such a confusion is not very un- 
usual in the recollections of eager talkers. 
But no one ever heard of such an error ex- 
tending itself to a taciturn bystander. It is 
understood that Mr. Lindsay endorses all 
Mr. Roebuck’s assertions. Human testimon 
becomes simply worthless, if two hard-headed, 
experienced men, after so brief an interval of 
time, could impute a wholly fictitious and 
imaginary statement to a man who was con- 
versing with them alone, and whose language 
they were anxiously watching. 

There is, however, internal evidence in the 
case, 80 far as it goes, which seems to weigh 
against the English statesmen. Whatever 
else he may be the Emperor of the French is 
not a fool. He must have known that to au- 
thorize two members of the House of Com- 
mons to represent to that body his grievances 
against their own ministers was a violent de- 
parture from conventional usage, and that it 
would, on that account, create great excite- 
ment, and must end in arousing a strong feel- 
ing in England, either against himself or 
against the minister of whom he complained. 
He must, if Mr. Roebuck’s statement be cor- 
rect, have had a reason for risking this alter- 
native. He knows England well, and it is 
clear that he wishes to act in harmony with 
her. It is difficult, therefore, to believe that 
he can have taken so hazardous a step with- 
out some very strong motive. Assuming that 
the account given by the Government is true, 
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MR. ROEBUCK AND THE EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH. 


he must have suddenly become bereft of rea- 
son. If no discourtesy has been shown, and 
no communication, formal or informal, verbal 
or written, has passed between him and our 
Foreign Office regarding intervention or me- 
diation in American affairs since November 
last, is is quite unaccountable that he should 
not have renewed his proposal through a diplo- 
matic channel, before resorting to the unex- 
ampled expedient of a direct communication 
to the English House of Commons. The very 
fact, therefore, which is unquestionable, that 
these two members were admitted to the 
Tuileries, and did bring back some message, 
no matter what its purport, appears somewhat 
to press against the account of the matter 
— was given on Thursday by Mr. Lay- 
ard. 

It is impossible not to connect this im- 
broglio with the recollection of other troubles 
by which Lord Russell’s recent administration 
has been marked. He has already led Eng- 
land into more than one difficulty, not so 
much by distinct errors of policy, as by sour- 
ness of temper and discourtesy of language. 
The sting of his despatch to Denmark was less 
its substance than its form. _ In the judgment 
of most Englishmen, it leant too strongly to 
the side of Germany, but the deep offence 
which it caused arose from the dictatorial in- 
solence with which the Foreign Minister’s 
t is evident 


suggestions were conveyed. 
now that the breach with Brazil might have 
been avoided but for the infirmities of temper 
displayed by the English Foreign Office and 
its representative. [t is at least a strange 
coincidence that this particular defect in our 
foreign administration, which had been too 


conclusively proved to exist by our experi- 
ence in former cases, should be the one pointed 
at in the alleged complaints of the Emperor 
of the French. The evidence on the whole 
of the American case is as conflicting as it 
can be; but whatever its effect, and where- 
ever the right may be, Lord Russell cannot 
turn the balance in his own favor by calling 
witnesses to character. Antecedenth » noth- 
ing is more probable than that he should 
have treated the emperor rudely and snap- 
ovr The emperor’s mode of righting 
imeelf is, however, to be utterly condemned ; 
and the two advocates of the Southern Con- 
federacy have done serious, damage to their 
cause by invoking the counsel of a foreign 
sovereign to bias the decision of an English 
Assembly. Dictation from any sovereign, 
and, above all, dictation from France, must, 
in this country, bring even the most popular 
cause into disrepute. But the mistake which 
the emperor or his English confidants ma 
have made in this matter does not diminis 
the inconvenience of having a Foreign Secra- 
tary who contrives to be on snubbing terms 
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with all the allies of England. Ina troubled 
time like ours, when the issues of peace and 
war often hang upon an individual decision, 
it is uncomfortable to be represented y a 
minister who possesses so remarkable a talent 
for giving offence. 


From The Examiner, 4 July. 


MR. ROEBUCK AND THE EMPEROR OF THE 
FRENCH. 


In Swift’s Polite Conversation some one 
runs a dozen miles to suck a bull. Mr. Roe- 
buck ran to Paris to pump an emperor, and 
the result has been even more unfortunate 
than the ‘‘ no effects ”’ in the case of the bull. 

Mr. Roebuck returned in something like a 
state of pregnancy. He was big with Impe- 
rialism. He had more in him than he could 
well contain, and it was observed that in his 
speech upon recognition he carried himself 
with a singular and unaccustomed awkward- 
ness. He hoped the House would excuse his 
entering on personal history, and like Lord 
Grizzle in Tom Thumb, he asked it whether 
he should tell it what he was going to say, 
which was, that ‘‘he knew certain things 
about the state of the mind of the great French 
ruler, which he was authorized to lay before 
the House.”” Mr. Roebuck, by the help of 
Mr. Lindsay, had obtained an audience of the 
emperor, and what passed may be thought, 
as he says, somewhat surprising, but true for 
all that, but, as it proves, not surprisingly 
true. 

The emperor explained that as soon as he 
heard a report that he had changed his mind 
about America he gave instructions to his 
ambassador to deny the truth of it, and more, 
to state that his feeling was stronger than 
ever for the recognition of the South; and 
farther, to ask our Government again whether 
it was willing to join him in that recogni- 
tion. 

About this statement Mr. Roebuck says 
there can be no mistake ; he pledges his ve- 
racity that ‘‘ the emperor told him the thing 
had heen sent to Baron Gros,’ and it can’t 
be truth that the British Government does 
not know it; he does not believe the world 
will doubt his word, and he pledges his word 
for the truth as far as he is concerned. No 
doubt, but strange misunderstandings some- 
how or other do occur. 

We have Mr. Roebuck now face to face 
with the emperor, in possession of his wishes 
as toa most important line of policy, and Mr. 
Roebuck at once making himself master of 
the situation, assumes the office of his majes- 
ty’s adviser. He laid before him two courses 
of conduct. Hesaid, your majesty may make 
formal application to England—a bright idea 
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which would never have struck the imperial 
mind without Mr. Roebuck’s suggestion—but 
this would not do, the emperor stopped Mr. 
Roebuck with these words : 

** No; I can’t do that, and I will tell you 
why. Some months ago I did make a formal 
application to England. England sent my 
despatch to America. That despatch, getting 
into Mr. Seward’s hands, was shown to m 
ambassador at Washington. It came bac 
to me; and I feel that [ was ill-treated by 
such conduct. I wont (he added), I can’t 
subject myself again to the danger of similar 
treatment. But I will do everything short 
of it. I give you full liberty to state to the 
English House of Commons this my wish, and 
to say to them that I have determined in all 
things to act with England; and more than 
all things I have determined to act with her 
as regards America.”’ 

The force of words certainly can no far- 
ther go than ‘‘ more than all things.”” There 
is in this resolution a vigor of speech almost 
exceeding the pathetic representation of a 
celebrated Irish counsel that his unfortunate 
client had been robbed of all he had in the 
world, and also his hat. But did it not 
strike Mr. Roebuck as rather an inconsistency 
that the emperor should be determined to 
act with England in all things, and more than 
all things as regards America, though in the 
same breath he had been complaining of being 
60 ill-used that he could not even make a 
formal application to our Government for fear 
of the repetition of a shabby trick, almost, 
if not quite, amounting to a perfidy? Be 
that as it may, Mr. Roebuck now stood be- 
fore the House in the high character of a 
spiritual medium between the mind of the 

mperor of the French and the British na- 
tion. Government was passed by, superseded, 
vice Roebuck, Envoy Extraordinary. The Op- 
position had vehemently cheered the account 
of the imperial ill-treatment, the despatch 
sent to America which got into Mr. Seward’s 
hands. There was an end of the credit, if 
not the existence, of the ministry, for all had 
been found out by that cleverest of all detec- 
tives, Mr. Roebuck. But lo, in less than a 
third of the time proverbially allotted to a 
wonder, out comes Mr. Laygrd with a state- 
ment of facts allowing of no dispute, which 
shows either that the emperor or the volun- 
teer envoy must have made two most ex- 
traordinary mistakes, and that there was not 
the smallest foundation for the story with 
which Mr. Roebuck amazed the House. As 
they say in the pulpit, first of the first, no 
communication respecting mediation has been 
made since November last, that is to say, no 
second communication. Baron Gros having 
heard the rumor to an opposite effect, volun- 
tarily went to Lord Russell to say he had re- 





ceived no instructions of any such nature, nor 
has any communication of the sort been made 
to the ambassador at Paris. 

As to the despatch in answer to the appli- 
cation of November, said to have been sent 
to America by our Government to prejudice 
the emperor, it was, contrary to usage, pub- 
lished in the Moniteur before the answer was 
received, and a copy of it was also handed by 
the French minister at Washington to Mr, 
Seward, a step rather unnecessary, except as 
a mere matter of form, as the document was 
already officially published as a State paper. 

What is to be thought, then, of all this? 
We must not say that the moral for Mr. Roe- 
buck is, ‘* put not thy trust in princes ; ’’ but 
as much may at least be said for the Em- 
peror Napoleon as Gay says of the trader :— 


** He ne’er deceives, unless he profits by’t.”’ 


The emperor could have no motive for fillin 

Mr. Roebuck with flimflams, the exposure o 

which upon the permitted publication must 
have been certain and immediate. On the 
other hand, there can be no doubt about Mr. 
Roebuck’s veracity, and as to misunderstand- 
ing, he is not the man to make any very 
broad error in that direction, liable to a false 
wey from passion and prepossession as he may 


There seems, then, to. be but one solution 
of the problem, that the emperor may have 
spoken rather at random upon imperfect ree- 
ollections, or impressions never justified b 
the facts, which ought to have been removed. 

The position, however, in which both the 
greatest man in Europe, and the greatest in 
his opinion, are placed, ought to be a lésson 
to them against such irregular gossippings, 
sure to end in some ugly question like the 
present. 


From The Spectator, 4 July. 
THE PROPOSAL FOR RECOGNITION. 


Mr. Rozsucx’s motion for the recognition 
of the South has not yet received its coup de 
grace, and it is likely to linger, we see, in 
its present hopeless state of living death till 
next Monday week. Mr. Roebuck has cer- 
tainly used such effectual efforts to extinguish 
any faint ray of hope that the partisans of the 
South may have felt, that it may be almost 
imprudent for the friends of strict neutrality 
to add anything to excite reaction. But it 
may still be well, as the debate is yet pend- 
ing and the news which must arrive from 
America before it is resumed may, to some 
extent, modify the temporary mental attitude 
which Mr, Roebuck’s blundering passion has 
so fortunately confirmed, to recall calmly the 
grave reasons against recognition, and the 


tet 
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THE PROPOSAL FOR’ RECOGNITION. . ae 


paucity, or rather absolute non-existence, of 
reasons in its favor. 

In the first place, no blunder can be greater 
than to say, a8 many do, with our thoughtfal 
contemporary the Globe, that those who think 
an independent Southern Republic nearly cer- 
tain, and its subjugation not even desirable, 
are by the very force of that opinion obliged 
to ask for recognition. This is to confound 
two very different things,—an opinion about 
the future, and an opinion so strong and pas- 
sionate that it wishes to break through inter- 
national law for the sake of propagating it. 
The idea of the law of peaceful international 
recognition has been repeatedly defined. It 
is an unfriendly act, an act, if not quite a 
casus belli, still ened leading to indignant 
protest, and probably to misunderstanding 
and disputes,—to recognize the independence 
of a revolted State unless the independence 
of that State is for practical purposes a fait 
accompli. Now, no one can say that the 
independence of the South is a fait ac- 
compli, while a nation of twenty millions 
of ae are keeping up an army of at least 
half a million for the express purpose of re- 
ducing it, and the revolted Confederation is 
taxing its last resources to resist. Shrewd 
politicians may say the enterprise is hopeless ; 
we are inclined to think so ourselves bat we 
are not the arbiters of such a question. It 
remains by the law of nations an unfriendly 
act, an act for which we are fairly liable to 
be called to account, to let anything but facts 
determine our judgment. If the invasion of 
the South had so far languished that for all 
Cgc purposes it was over, that no tangi- 

le success could be even expected,—that the 
subject had lost its interest, while our com- 
merce suffered from not having recognized 
representatives in the South,—then it would 
cease to be an unfriendly act to recognize 
what facts had established. But this is not 
so yet; does not even approach the truth. 
‘And international law on such a subject ex- 
ists only for the purpose of overriding hasty 
national opinions, and controlling the impulse 
of men to prejudge events, by laying down a 
general standard. It is one thing to believe 
a contest hopeless,—quite another to say that 
the facts are such as would justify a peaceful 
nation in acting on that belief. 

We may assume, however, that the propo- 
sition has no genuine advocates, except those 
who wish to use it a8 a weapon on behalf of 
the South, who do not shrink from a legally 
unfriendly act to the North, who wish to 
challenge its anger, who desire to run a con- 
siderable risk of war on behalf of their client. 
Such, for example, was obviously the temper 
of Lord Robert Cecil’s speech no less truly, 
though less imprudently manifested than of 
Mr. Roebuck’s. Now, what do they rest 


their argument upon? What they desire is, 
they tell us, to hasten peace by bringing the 
anthority of European opinion to bear upon 
the struggle, by strengthening the hands of 
the Democratic party in the North, and so 
encouraging the South to some final success. 
Yet even for these ends their recommendation 
is as bad as, it can be. Mr. Forster pointed 
out in his very able speech that European 
opinion certainly has great influence on the 
American continent, but that it is not unfre- 
quently, especially if in any way unfairly ob- 
truded, a negative quantity—a great power 
to irritate, no power atall to persuade. Now 
such an opinion as this would be, in the 
Northern mind, unfairly obtruded ; indeed, 
no one can deny that it would be a breach of 
international etiquette, if not a casus belli. 
The effect must be a second time just what it 
was when the Emperor of the French moved 
in this direction in November. That move 
strengthened greatly the hands of Mr. Lin- 
coln, annihilated the peace Democrats, passed 
a Conscription Bill, and determined the Con- 
necticut election for the Republicans. Lord 
R. Cecil thinks that since then the North has 
had so much failure to bear that they wand 
receive a European blow in a different spirit. 
It isa mere dream. In spite cf Chancellor 
ville the North is stronger new than it was 
in November. General Hovker has tailed, 
but General Banks and General Grant have 
had great successes, The black troops are 

owing in number, discipline, and popular- 
ity daily, and there is not a sign of any back- 
ward movement in the popular policy, though 
the Western States are naturally enra 
against the President’s folly in Mr. Vallan- 
digham’s case, and the peace party are al- 
lowed to speak out once more. The unasked 
interference of Europe would do more to 
stimulate the North to new vigor than any 
other’ possible event. It might, of course, 
inspire a disposition for war with England. 
But it is a great error to imagine war with: 
England would mean peace with the South. ~ 
In a certain state of feeling,—well known in 
France in the revolutionary war,—which the 
Northerners are approaching, the more foes 
you have forced upon you, the more you wish 
for, and the more you feel able to cope with. 
Once let the country get the wi/d sense of in- 
jury, and all commercial considerations would 
be cast to the winds. If the North could 
subdue the South at all, it would probably be 
in that state of affairs in which her coasts) 
were blockaded by France and England, the 
sea covered with her privateers, and her peo- 
ple thoroughly eG 

Finally, Lord Robert Cecil thinks or pro- 
fesses to think, that this friendly act to the 
South would tend to facilitate the change 





of opinion there on the subject of slavery. 
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Slavery yields, he says, to moral force. dence 1s realized. We are not solemnly to 
Make it a point of honor with the South to proclaim a falsity because if it were a truth 
defend it, and she will cling to it fanatically. instead of a falsehood it would be profitable 
But ignore it, recognize her, embrace her— tous. Nor is it permissible to a nation pro- 
slavery and all—in your most cordial diplo- : fessing neutrality to acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of a people who have revolted in 


‘ 


macy, and gradually your ideas will steal in| 
there and undermine it. If any man really | order to hasten the event. We may furnish 
holds this view who has studied the history | both sides gf nerve A with arms under that 
of American politics, he must have a faculty dead letter Foreign Enlistment Act, but we 
equal to Mr. Roebuck’s of crystallizing his | may not deal in fiction and proclaim the thin 
wishes into facts. Has not this been the cry | that is not, to serve the cause of the South. 
for fifty years in the North—and a ery acted| Mr. Roebuck was strong upon every point 
on, too? Was there a genuine Anti-Slavery , but the fact. He showed many reasons for 
rty at all in the North till this war broke desiring the independence of the Confederacy, 
out? Did not Mr. Lincoln himself vow never 


to touch slavery in the Slave States, and ex- 
press the most conservative views upon the 
peculiar institution, till within the last year? 

The simple truth is that where slavery has 
come toa standstill, and is ceasing to pay, 
there the public opinion of the world under- 
mines and extinguishes it. But in Cuba and 
the United States, where it may be highly 
profitable for another century at least, the 

licy of laissez faire is essentially also a pol- 
icy of laissez aller. 

Mr. Roebuck, Lord Robert Cecil, and their 
friends, have, however, really done good ser- 
vice to the cause of strict neutrality, not only ' 
by their blunders and the reaction their 
speeches excite, but by eliciting from the -— 

esentatives of the masses protests so noble | 


against any alliance with slavery, as those of 


Mr. W. E. Forster and Mr. Bright. These 

rotests will much more than neutralize the | 
irritating effect of the comparatively insig- 
nificant Tory Carr ag while the judicial and 
eloquent speech of Mr. Gladstone will soothe 
anxiety in the North as to the purpose of our | 
statesmen, and prove that this hasty motion 
is little beyond the dream of partisan imag- 
inations, disordered by the idolatry for great 
governing capacity, and the fever of aristo- 
cratic scorn. 


From The Examiner, 4 July. 
RECOGNITION: 





, Tuere is only one ground — which the 
recognition of the South can be demanded, 
and that is, the fact of independence. What, 
indeed, is a recognition but a declaration or 
acknowledgment of fact? No other consid- 
eration than fact should enter into the ques- 
tion’ of recognition, and we think Mr. 


but he did not even attempt to show that the 
independence has been achieved. He said 
they had vindicated their freedom, which is 
a vague phrase, that they had rolled back the 
tide of war, but he did not, could not, afirm 
that they had cleared their soil of their en- 
emy, and that no Union banner floated over a 
Secessionist city of any importance. Indeed, 
so far was he from taking his ground upon 
the matter of fact, that he declared ‘ our 
only fear ought to be lest the independence 


‘of the South should be established without 


us ;”’ which is a plain and distinct admission 


_ that the independence is a thing in posse, not 


in esse, and wanting foreign aid. But, to 
speak plainly, are we to tell a lie, that is, to 


declare that a thing does exist which does not 


exist, lest it should be brought about without 
our intervention? 

The truth is, that Mr. Roebuck’s arguments 
are for war. A recognition is no casus belli 
if the circumstances wazrant it, but it would 
be an act of hostility if it were to accelerate 


the event it only pretends to declare, and so 


to give one belligerent a moral advantage over 
the other. Having made up his mind that 
war with the North would be preferable to 
the continuance of the present strange neu- 
trality, Mr. Roebuck can reason thus—put- 
ting aside altogether the question whether or 
not independence has been achieved, and 
making the whole question one of commercial 
interest :-— 


‘¢ The South offers to us perfect free trade ; 
but if we allow this contest to go on, if we 


| cower, as we have done hitherto, before the 
| North, the Southerners will soon become a 
| manufacturing population, and the boon will 
| be withdrawn from us.’ 


| It is passing easy to utter brave words 
0c. | 


about war before it comes, and to boast that 


buck argued his case upon false principles in | our navy would sweep the seas of the enemy’, 
introducing the motives of interest, and hos- | and that our Warrior would destroy all their 
tility to the Union. The independence of | fleets ; but witha thorough belief in our great 
the South may be conducive to our commer- | maritime superiority, we have yet a misgiv- 
cial interests, and the division of the States ‘ing that a free trade with the Confederacy 
to our political interests, but if so we must would be of small profit to us while fast ships, 
wait for these advantages till the indepen- of the Alabama class, under the Federal flag, 
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would be cutting off our merchantmen. And 
no wise man will count upon certain issues 
of war. When such a calamity is forced 
upon us, we must even take it with its chances 
for better for worse, but never let us draw 
the sword like M. Jourdain, relying upon the 
deceitful assurance that in arms it is possible 
to manage matters so as ‘‘& donner, et d ne 
point recevoir, et d’étre assuré de son fait 
quand on se bat contre quelqu’un.”’ 

We have before now protested against 
shrinking from the resentment of the North 
if a just course of conduct should unreason- 
ably excite: it, but we are equally adverse to 
making a people of our own race our enemies 
by a line of action really proceeding upon a 
false pretence, and prompted by interests 
which should have no influence in the mat- 
ter. Truly remarked Mr. Gladstone upon 
this point :— 

‘*T cannot help stating with some confi- 
dence that if we strongly put forward the 
consideration of British interests in this mat- 
ter—if we found an argument for recognition 
of the South on the plea that British inter- 
ests require it, and that British greatness 
was threatened by the former condition of 
the American Union—by that very fact you 
stamp upon your argument for recognition, 
upon every expression even of a wish for 

ace, a certain character of hostility to our 

rethren in the Northern States.” 


Whenever the South is recognized as a 
mere matter of fact, the recognition will be 
void of offence to the North, as no other mo- 
tive can be fairly assigned for it than obedi- 
ence to truth, requiring an acknowledgment 
not to be disputed. But whenever the time 
shall have arrived for this recognition we con- 
fess our apprehension that there will be an 
extreme reluctance and backwardness as to 
making it; and the strongest point in Mr. 
Roebuck’s speech is his question how the 
time is to be marked and known, by what 
circumstances not now present. 

Whenever the pear is ripe we shall expect 
to hear more unworthy and unwise reasons 
for ignoring the fact than are now urged for 
anticipating it. 

The present stage of opinion cannot be far 
from recognition. It is a conviction. almost 
universal that the restoration of the Union 
is utterly impracticable, and the civilized 
world will not consent to suffer by a war 
without a feasible object, or in other words, 
a war without end. All the means and re- 
sources of a powerful nation have been em- 
ployed in this struggle, and if, after nearly 
three years’ duration, it is the general con- 
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viction that the object is unattainable, it is 
clear that there must be something very like 
independence on the part of the resisting bel- 
ligerent, and the point would be put beyond 
question if the Southern territory were com- 
pletely delivered of the Northern invaders. 
We cannot concur in Mr. Roebuck’s view 
of the conduct of the South before the 
breach, nor do we see any feature to be ad- 
mired or approved, in their cause except one, 
that they are contending for self-government. 
That is a principle we cannot dispute, but 
how they will use self-government when 
they shall have conquered it is another 
question, an encouraging answer to which is 
not obtained by reference to the uses they 
made of power when in the ascendency in the 
Union. We admire their prowess and their 
devotion, all indeed that is brought to the 
front in this conflict, but there is that behind 
which inspires very different feelings, and 
whenever this struggle, with its disparity of 
forces, has passed away, the sentiment of 
England with regard to the parties will prob- 
ably undergo a very considerable change. 
Our sympathies are always with the weak 
against the strong, nay more, to speak out 
the plain truth, we have always a leaning to 
sullen in every part of the world except 
the queen’s dominions; for, not unreason- 
ably, we assume that no revolt on a large 
scale is without cause. During the contest gur 


judgment is influenced by our sympathies, 
but it recovers its just tone afterwards, or 
thaps will have some bias against the ob- 


jects of its former factitious favor. Of this 
we are certain, that if the Southerns could get 
more than their own, more than independence, 
that is, the upper hand, tere would in this 
country be a complete revulsion of feeling 
against a triumph shared withslavery. Our 
present sympathy is purely ane of circum- 
stances, and transitory, unless what stands 
between us and thorough fellowship with the 
Southerns be removed. We offer these re- 
marks in abatement of an exaggeration. On 
the other hand is the preposterous proposi- 
tion that slavery should be a-bar to diplo- 
matic and commercial intercourse with the 
South. And why? Was it a bar to our in- 
tercoufse when all the powers of the North 
were lent to riveting the bondage of the 
blacks? Would it bea bar if the Union were 
restored, on the terms the North would gladly 
grant of the status quo ante bellum, if not 
more, to slavery? ‘There are bounds even to 
the hatred of slavery, and we are not to ex- 
communicate a nation because they have the 
taints of a vice which was our own a few 
years ago. 
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From The Spectator, 4 July. 
NEWS. 
A report is in circulation that Louis Na- 
leon is encouraging Spain to recognize the 
uth, and that Spain, tempted by a South- 
ern guarantee for Cuba, is half inclined to 
accede. The step would show a decided a 
reciation of the fitness of things. The only 
tate in Europe which repudiates debts, and 
holds slaves, and breaks the anti-slave trade 
treaties, ought to be the first to recognize the 
new power. 


[When we see how the advocates of slavery 
have wrecked it in the United States, it would 
not be wonderful if Spain were to wreck it in 
Cuba and the world, by listening to such coun- 
sel.— Living Age. 


‘ 


The debate on Mr. Roebuck’s motion for 
the recognition of the South brought out b 
far the strongest show of anti-Southern feel- 
ing, or at least of feeling hostile to the Eng- 
lish advocates of the South, that has yet been 
seen in the House of Commons. Mr. Roe- 
buck’s foolish and boastful declamation was 
listened to, indeed, but by a thoroughly dis- 
gusted House, who did not care to conceal 
their dislike of the volunteer mission to Fon- 
tainebleau, or their disgust at the odious 
bunkum which Mr. Roebuck gravely talked. 
‘* Why, in ten days, Sir,”’ said the member 
for Sheffield, anticipating war with the North, 
‘* we should sweep from the sea every ship,”’ 
—a sentence which, if it had proceeded from 
a Yankee mouth, would have shaken the 
country with inextinguishable laughter. The 
great speeches of the evening were Mr. Glad- 
stone’s, Mr. Forster’s, and Mr. Bright’s. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, with pol- 
ished and most. impartial eloquence, pointed 
out the impropriety both of the moment and 
the manner proposed for the recognition of 
the South, but was scarcely precise and em- 
phatic enough on the international-law ques- 
tion. Mr. Forster’s speech was an exceed- 
ingly effective argument against such a step, 
The motion was one, he said, expressly for 
drifting into war under the guidance of a for- 
eign pilot, and instead of hastening evén the 

ce between North and South, would unite 
the North again as one man, as was the case 
with the last French proposition te mediate. 
Finally, he Sweet a war in defence of 
those whose watchword is ‘Slavery, Sub- 
ordination, Government,’’ as one of those 
crimes which the Ruler who guides the des- 
tinies of nations would not lightly forgive. 
Mr. Bright followed in the same tone, and 
concluded a speech, which, if somewhat 
merely Unionist in sentiment, was penetrated 
with a genuine hate of slavery, by one of 
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those of weighty, nervous, and pas- 
sionate power, in which no speaker of any age 
or country can surpass him. 


Tu Duke of Newcastle explained on Thurs- 
day the objects for which the rights of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, extending over a 
territory 400,000 miles /arger than Europe 
within the Vistula, have been transferred 
like a private estate. The true purchasers, 
it appears, are persons interested in Canada, 
aided for the moment by the International 
Financial Society, and they will settle the 
Southern portion of the territory, grant min- 
ing leases, and erect a line of telegraph be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific, for which 
service her majesty’s Government are to 
grant them a million acres in crown lands. 
The duke seems perfectly satisfied with the 
transaction, and so far there is no objection 
to its legality, but he did not meet the true 
point. The Hudson’s Bay Company exer- 
cised many sovereign powers, keeping settlers, 
for instance, out of their dominions. Have 
these been transferred? If so, then we deny 
the validity of the transaction unless com- 
— under the sanction of an Act of Par- 
iament. Delegatus non potest delegare, and 
the settler who disobeys the local laws of 
the new company, and is punished for so do- 
ing, may claim and obtain damages in Eng- 
land. ‘The argument that as one share could 
be sold, so all could be sold, is a quibble 
merely. Suppose Louis Napoleon had bought 
them all. The grant, too, of a million of 
acres for a mere line of telegraph not nearly 
so long as the Indian triangular line at least 
sounds extravagant, and the whole matter 
ought to be thoroughly explained by a speech 
in the interests of the empire, and not merely 
of this or that new society. 


A teLecram from Alexandria announces 
that a revolution occurred in Madagascar on 
12th May. Radama I1. has been assassinated, 
his ministers hanged, mourning prohibited, 
the European treaties suspended, and Rada- 
ma’s widow proclaimed sovereign, with a 
** constitution according to the view of the 
old Hova party.’’ Decisive people these 
Malagache, and not quite so constitutional as 
bulletin writers fancy, but we suppose the 
meaning of it all is that the old dominant 
tribe, the Hovas, offended with the equality 
secured by European influence, have re-as- 
serted theirsway. It is unfortunate for them 
that Réunion is full of troops very hungry 
indeed for something to interrupt the monot- 
ony of their lives. Madagascar would give 
the French a broad possession, and the un- 
disputed command of the Cape route to India. 








